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TORCHLIGHT IN FALL-TIME. 





BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


I lift thissumach bough with crimson flare, 
And, touched with subtle pangs of dreamy 
pain, 
Through the dark wood a torch I seem to bear 
In autumn’s funeral train. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the National Unitarian Convention 
at Washington this week, Senator Hoar 
made a distinctly doctrinal speech of about 
ten minutes’ length. The discussion fol- 
lowing the papers of the morning was in- 
formal, and in it Senator Hoar joined. 
He contrasted the Unitarian with the tri- 
Unitarian view of the various attributes 
of Jesus tending to show that the quali- 
ties which made Jesus divine in the esti- 
mation of tri-Unitarians were really 
human qualities. His remarks will ap- 
pear in full inthe Christian Register, from 
shorthand notes taken by Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows. 





The Biennial Session of the Universalist 
General Convention opened on Friday 
evening, Oct. 20, 1899, in the Columbus 
Avenue Universalist Church, Boston. 
The names of three women ministers are 
announced on the programme. Rev. Hen- 
rietta G. Moore, of Springfield, O., will 
conduct the devotional exercises at 9 
A. M., Saturday, Oct. 21, Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
will speak on ‘*The Needs of the West,” 
on Wednesday morning, Oct. 25, and at 
the closing meeting, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Rev. Effie K. M. Jones, of Barre, Vt., 
will be be one of the speakers. Rev. 
Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., and other 
clergymen are expected to be present. 
At the reception and banquet given by the 
Boston Universalist Club on Thursday, 
evening, Oct. 19, ‘* Woman's Part in Church 
Extension” was the topic of the evening. 
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The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 


As the time approaches for the meeting 
of Congress, signs multiply that the people 
are aroused to the importance of the ques- 
tion: “Shall the greatest lawmaking power 
of the United States be bound and fet- 
tered to thecar of polygamy?” That such 
would be the result of admitting B. H. 
Roberts to Congress from Utah there can 
be no doubt. Roberts is a shrewd politi- 
cian, and recently he and his co-workers 
have insisted that there is only a politi- 
cal question at issue. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The simple facts 


are that he is an open violator of law. 
State and national, and has committed 
crimes for which every State of the Union 
has sent scores of men toits penitentiaries. 
The fact that Mr. Roberts is already on the 
Tolls of the House of Representatives, aud 


is drawing money from’ the government 
which he defies, has roused a storm of 
indignant protest from churches and 
| women’s clubs, in the name of morality. 
But this storm is as nothing compared 
with that which is to come in case the 
whole law-abiding sentiment of the coun- 
try be challenged by the retention of a 
Congressman whose whole public career 
is a standing crime against Federal law 
aud Federal authority. 
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Mrs. Paul, of the street cleaning depart- 
ment of Chicago, has been distinguishing 
herself again. At the close of the great 
| carnival and parade, the crowds left on 
the streets at midnight a million or more 
newspapers, which they had used as cush- 
ions in windows, and upon the pavements 
were hundreds of boxes and barrels, and 
billions of scraps of paper which had been 
torn up in high offices and scattered into 
the crowds below, At noon the following 
| day the streets were practically clean, 
and before dark they had been swept care- 
fully. Mrs. Paul, in charge of the down. 
| town district, put her men to work at two 
| o'clock in the morning picking up the 
| boxes, broken boards, and paper which 
| littered the street. She had twenty-five 
wagons and eighteen carts, operated by 
sixty men, and she succeeded not only in 
making the streets presentable for the 
early morning crowds, but in having the 
streets swept during the day by men with 
brooms. By nightfall the city was clean, 
in spite of the immense mass of débris 
which had been carried into it by the 
crowds of the day before. 
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President Faunce, of brown University 
does not believe in coéducation proper, 
but in his inaugural address saia: 

The breadth of horizon will lead the 
university of the future to make ample 
provision for the instruction of women. 
This provision must be made, not as a 
grudging concession toa dubious demand, 
but as a glad response to one of the great- 
est needs of our time. A century from 
now it will seem incredible that the great 
university libraries and laboratories and 
museums of the world were once closed 
to one-half of humanity, and that our 
vast educational endowments were useless 
to our sisters and daughters. ... I-be- 
lieve that the ampler provision for 
women’s education which the world 
rightly demands is, in our Eastern States, 
to be found in the organization of women’s 
colleges within the university, where 
there shall be offered to women equal ac- 
cess to university collections, equal stand- 
ards of admission, examination and 
graduation, equal opportunity and equal 
degrees, but a distinct social life, organ- 
ized around womanly ideals and far richer 
in content than anything that men’s col- 
leges have yet attained. 





Miss Mabel E. Young, who is employed 
by Klein Bros., No. 791 Halsted Street, 
Chicago, and who lives at No, 6413 Wash- 
ington Avenue, makes the journey to and 
from the store daily with a rifle swung 
on her shoulder, People look hard at 
her, and sometimes laugh, unless they 
hear her story, and then their amusement 
is turned to admiration. Last Wednesday 
night she ieft the store at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and had not gone a mile 
when a robber darted from a dark stair- 
way in a deserted street, and made a grab 
at her pocket-book. She did not run nor 
scream, but, holding her pocketbook in 
one hand, she nearly scratched the man’s 
eyes out with the other, and he finally 
ran. Miss Young, who happens to be a 
splendid shot, then got her rifle ready, 
and now she is waiting for a chance, 
which she will never get, of meeting that 
robber again. This plucky young woman 
is not from Arizona, but comes from Bos- 
ton, and is the niece of James Young, 
the former proprietor of Young’s Hotel, 
She is 22 years old, and came to Chicago 
a year ago. 
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The Red Cross Society of Portland, 
Ore., lately welcomed back returning 
Minnesota and South Dakota regiments in 
royal style. The Oregonian says: 

As the various companies finished their 
meal, they began cheering the women of 
Portland. Each company has a call, much 
like the college or football yell. Some of 
them are ingenious and witty. First one 
company would rise in a body and com- 
mence, under the guidance of an officer or 
sergeant, to be followed closely by an- 
other and another. Before these were all 
finished, the crowd in the gallery of the 
hall was aroused. Each call would be 
followed by a storm of applause by the 
“gods,” until the companies were emulat- 
ing the more successful in bringing down 
thehouse. It was an enthusiastic dinner 
in every respect. 

The women in charge of the tables 
were: Mrs. B. J. Holmes, Mrs. F. E. Louns- 
bury, Miss A. Knox, Mrs, Captain MecMil- 








len, Mrs. A. S. Duniway, Mrs. W. P. Olds, 
Mrs. C. E. Rockey, Mrs. C. E. 8S. Wood, 
Mrs, Judge A. A. McArthur. Mrs. O. Sel- 
ling, Miss C. Harris, Mrs. W. C. Alvord, 
Mrs, C. Germanus, Mrs. P. G. Willis, Mrs. 
J. D. Fenton, Mrs. R. Rosenthal, Mrs. A. 
P. Armstrong, Mrs. A. R. Diamond, Mrs. 
C. L. Galleon, and Mrs, Wagner. 

Besides the 1,000 men, 25 wives of offi- 
cers were dined at the tables. These 
women were delighted with the enthusi- 
astic demonstration accorded the troops 
and their cordial reception. All said the 
Red Cross Society of Portland was the 
only one that had sent the regiment an 
invitation to dine with them. Portland 
was the first place where the women had 
not been overlooked in the general enthu- 
siasm of receiving the soldiers. 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next regular fortnightly meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will be held at 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, Oct 24, at3 P.M. Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker will speak on 
‘Some Things the Disfranchised Citizen 
can do for Home and Country.’’ Mrs, 
Crooker is well known as one of the ablest 
and most attractive among our women 
ministers, and we insure her a hearty 
welcome and interested attention. Mem- 
bers will be admitted by ticket, and non- 
members on payment of 15 cents, Light 
refreshments will be served as usual, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
-_- 


BAZAR NOTES. 











The cickets for the Bazar are now for 
sale at Headquarters of the Association, 
3 Park Street, Boston. Single admission 
tickets, price 10 cents. ‘Family tickets”’ 
with seven punches admitting one person 
seven times, or any number in groups, 
until the ticket is used up, price 50 cents, 
The evening entertainments alone will be 
worth the price of a ‘‘famiiy ticket.” 

Committees in charge of tables are re- 
quested to take as many tickets to sell as 
possible. 

The East Boston Woman Suffrage 
League will have a table with miscellane- 
ous goods under the able management of 
Mrs. John Prince, 17 White Street; Mrs. 
A. A. Allen, 35 White Street; Miss Mary 
Hall, 66 Trenton Street. These ladies 
will be glad of any contributions or 
assistance. 

Please remember to send delegates to 
the regular Friday morning meetings of 
the Bazar Committee at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, 10 to 12 o’clock,. 

HARRIET E, TURNER, 
Chairman Bazar Committee. 
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OLD SOLDIERS HONOR WOMEN. 





There are many indications that the 
veterans of the Civil War have grown in 
breadth of view since the early days 
when the Woman's Relief Corps won 
recognition from the Grand Army of the 
Republic through exercise of infinite tact 
and unpretentious offers of helpfulness. 

A woman has just been elected presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Eleventh Regi- 
ment Association. The meeting of the 
members who took part in the battle of 
Antietam was held this year on the anni- 
versary of the battle of South Mountain, 
and many ladies were present. When it 
came to the time for the election of offi- 
cers, Colonel Horne surprised many by 
nominating Miss S. Adelaide Sackett, of 
Hartford, as president, and she was 
elected by acclamation. She thanked the 
comrades, but wanted to resign, saying 
she did not feel able to do the work. 

Secretary Quinn then said: “A young 
man came to my quarters the night before 
the charge at Petersburg, and said: ‘1 
don’t feel well to-night, Quinu. We are 
going into a fight to-morrow, and I know 
I shan’t come out.’ He was one of the 
first to fall, That man was Captain 
Sackett. He cannot be president of this 
association, and I think it right his sister 
should be.’ This settled the matter. 
Miss Sackett, the new president, has been 
identified with Grand Army work in 
Hartford since the inception of the order, 
and is widely known throughout the 
state on account of her identity with the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. She is receiving 
clerk in the office of the Hartford Street 
Railway Company, and possesses execu- 
tive ability of a high order, 

Mrs. John A. Logan was recently given 
a reception in Chicago by U. 8S. Grant 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
which General Logan was a member. In 
response to tributes and gifts, Mrs. Logan 
told of the origin of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, of which her husband was 
the founder and first national commander. 





The Rev. Mr. Brown paid a tribute to 
Mrs. Logan for her services to the boys 
of the First Regiment while in camp at 
Montauk Point. He said: 

I wish to speak of a deed so beautiful 
that it will remind us of a new occasion 
of gratitude and honor to that distin- 
guished and queenly woman who is the 
guest of the evening. My son served with 
the First Regiment in Cuba, and reached 
Montauk Point in a condition so weak 
that he was obliged to go at once to the 
hospital. No sooner was he laid on his 
cot there than this noble woman was by 
his side, ministering to his necessities 
with her own hands, speaking motherly 
words of cheer, and planting in his heart 
a fragrant and perpetual memory of her 
name. What she did for my son she did 
for every sick boy of the First Regiment, 
and could they be here to-night they 
would voice their gratitude more elo- 
quently than I can doit. She is loved by 
the soldiers of two wars, not alone be- 
cause her name is imperishably connected 
with that of the greatest citizen-soldier, 
but because of the inherent nobility and 
greatness of her own heart. 

Since upon women fall the greatest sor- 
rows caused by war, it is but just that 
their voices should be counted when the 
declaring of war is under consideration. 

F. M. A. 
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PRESIDENT FAUNCEON CO-EDUCATION. 





President Faunce, the new head of 
Brown University, addressed a meeting of 
Baptist ministers the other day on “The 
New England College.” He is reported 
as saying that he thought the New Eng- 
land colleges were not ready for coéduca- 
tion, and that ‘it would be doing a young 
woman a great injury to place her in one 
of the men’s colleges with no change in 
its manners, habits, and customs.”’ This 
provokes a smile from those of us who 
were educated with men in New England 
colleges, and who never met with anything 
but kindness and courtesy from our fel- 
low students. As to New England not 
being ready for coéducation, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, writing some thirty years 
ago, and describing the New England life 
of a still earlier period, said: 

“The query is often raised by our mod- 
ern sociologists, Can man and woman, 
with propriety, pursue their studies to- 
gether? Does the great mystery of sex, 
with its wide laws of attraction, and its 
strange, blinding, dazzling influences, 
furnish a sufficient reason why the two 
halves of creation, made for each other, 
should be kept during the whole 
course of education rigorously apart? 
This question, like a great many others, 
was solved without discussion by the 
good sense of our Puritan ancestors, in 
throwing open the country academies, 
where young men were fitted for college, 
alike to both sexes. 

‘**But,’ says the modern objector, 
‘bring young men and women together in 
these relations, and there will be flirta- 
tions and love affairs.’ Even so, my friend, 
there will be. But flirtations and love 
affairs, among a nice set of boys and girls, 
are certainly not the worst things that 
can be thought of—not half so bad as the 
grossness and coarseness and roughness 
and rudeness of those wholly male schools 
in which boys fight their way on alone, 
with no humanizing intluences from the 
other sex. For my own part, I think love- 
making over one’s Latin and Greek much 
better than the fisting and cuffing and 
fagging of English schools, or than many 
another thing to which poor, blindly fer- 
menting boyhood runs, when separated 
from home, mother, and sister, and con- 
fined to an atmosphere and surroundings 
sharply and purely male. 

“It is certain that the companionship of 
the girl improves the boy, but more doubt 
has been expressed whether the delicacy 
of womanhood is not impaired by an early 
experience of the flatteries and gallantries 
of the other sex. But, after all, it is no 
worse for a girl to flirt in her Latin and 
mathematical class than to do it in the 
German or the polka. The studies and 
drill of the school have a certain repres- 
sive influence, wholly wanting in the ball 
room and under the gaslight of fashion 
able parties. In a good school, the stand- 
ard of attraction is, to some extent, intel- 
lectual. The girl is valued for something 
beside her person; her disposition and 
character are thoroughly tested, the pow- 
ers of her mind go for something, and, 
what is more, she is known in her every- 
day clothes. On the whole, I do not think 
a better way can be found to bring the 
two sexes together without that false 
glamour which obscures their knowledge 
of each other, than to put them side by 
side in the daily drill of a good literary 
institution.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. GEorGE C. Crocker, of San Fran- 
cisco, has presented the Hopkins Art 
Institute in that city with the Benzoni 
marble group of statuary known as ‘‘The 
Fall of Pompeii,” for which the late Mr. 
Crocker paid $20,000, 

Mrs. L. O. Brown, the mother of the 
president of the Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
of Racine, is eighty-eight years of age. 
She is deeply interested in all the great 
questions of the day, and is a strong ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage. 

Mks. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON has 
gone West on a lecture trip. She will 
speak in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Colorado, and Utah. It is probable that 
her proposed Australian visit will be post- 
poned, as she wishes to devote the winter 
to another book. 

Mrs. LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, national 
president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, was unanimously reélected 
State President of Maine at the conven- 
tion held in Portland, recently. This 
makes the twenty-third time that she has 
been chosen to lead the White Ribboners 
of the Pine Tree State, and in all these 
years only one vote has been cast against 
her. 

Miss Epiru G, BLAISDELL, of Havana, 
Cuba, has been appointed Com missioner 
of Deeds by Governor Roosevelt. She 
will have to have a seal made, with her 
name and the name of the city, county, 
State, and country from which she was 
appointed, and she will be required to file 
her oath of office with the Secretary of 
State of New York. Miss Blanche I. 
Brackett, of Chelsea, Mass., holds an ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Deeds from 
New York. 

Mrs. MArRy Lowe DICKINSON has just 
been appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment as special agent to the Paris Ex- 
position. Her specific work is confined 
to social economy. All working girls’ 
societies, luncheon clubs, resting rooms, 
gymnasiums, libraries, lecture courses, or 
other philanthropic movements will be 
fully exploited. Circulars requesting full 
information, with photographs, have been 
sent throughout the country to all organ- 
izations of this kind. 

Miss KATHERINE FELTON, a young col- 
lege woman, has been appointed as the 
head of the Associated Charities of Oak- 
land, Cal. Miss Felton is a graduate of 
the University of California, and after 
receiving her degree went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for graduate work. 
While there she became greatly interested 
in sociological subjects and did some 
work at Hull House under Miss Jane 
Addams. Miss Felton is thoroughly con- 
versant with advanced ideas in sociology, 
and will conduct the Associated Chari- 
ties on a thoroughly scientific basis. Miss 
Felton’s father was one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of the early California 
bar, and she inherits his forensic ability. 

Mrs. EMMA Morretr TyNnG, of New 
York, returned about two months ago 
from Paris, where sbe was a delegate, ip 
June, to the Woman’s Congress at Ver- 
sailles. ‘*The club movement as we know 
it in America is quite unknown to the 
women of France,’’ said Mrs. Tyng, ina 
recent interview. ‘It is one of the mes- 
sages which must be carried to them next 
year.’’ Mrs. Tyng is herself to be the 
messenger, as she has been invited to 
speak at the Paris Congress of 1900. 
Since her return Mrs. Tyng has spoken at 
the Greenacre Conferences, and other 
places in New England. She will be in 
Boston for some weeks, and will give 
three Conferences on ‘‘France and Her 
People.”’ These lectures include not only 
Paris, but much of the rural section, the 
chateau country, the artist country, and 
the rivers and canals. Mrs. Tyng is of 
the distinguished family of that name in 
New York, a Southerner by birth, and 
widely known for her literary and orator- 
ical ability. She has been for the past 
year the representative of an important 
Evangelical work in France, through 
which country she has travelled, province 
by province, being entertained, en route, 
by many prominent families. Mrs. Tyng 
has much new and valuable material, and 
her talks are profusely illustrated by 
beautiful stereopticon views. The lec- 
tures are rendered fascinating by Mrs. 
Tyng’s freshness of style, clear enunci- 
ation, and great charm of manner. The 
club or association which arranges for 
these talks will secure unto its members 
a real benefit and a great pleasure. 
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IN THE LAST DITCH. 


For the past week or two a good deal of 
lively—if not acidulated and peppery—dis- 
cussion has been going on in the ordinarily 
quiet little university city of Cambridge. 
Under the temporary lull of exciting boat- 
ing or football events, more purely intel- 
lectual interests are coming to the front. 
The apple of discord that set on this un- 
happy strife was wantonly thrown, it 
would seem, by Prof. Barrett Wendell of 
the English department of instruction, 
and took shape in the way of an article 
printed by him in the Harvard Monthly, 
and entitled ‘‘The Relations of Radcliffe 
College with Harvard.’’ From the begin- 
nings of authentic human history apples 
of this especial variety have always stirred 
up an acrimonious spirit between man 
and woman, and brought out in bristling 
antagonism all the positive and negative 
electricities of their polar natures. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that the 
usual resultant fracas should now be wit- 
nessed in full play in academic Cambridge. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell’s high state of 
cerebral tension was brought on, it would 
seem, by noticing, in the printed an- 
nouncement of courses for Harvard stu- 
dents for the coming academic year, that 
no less than “sixty-three of them were 
marked with a double dagger ({).”” Read- 
ers of Shakespeare are familiar with the 
state of amazement and terror into which 
Macbeth was thrown by the apparition of 
a single dagger, and that, moreover, an 
idle ‘dagger of the mind, a false creation 
proceeding from the heat - oppressed 
brain.”” Had sixty-three—every one a 
double-pointed weapon that could stab 
both ways—appeared all at once on the 
scene—each marshalling him the way that 
he was going—is it pot a serious question 
whether even Macbeth’s adamant-hearted 
wife would have been able to get his wild- 
ly revolving eyes off them, and to quiet 
him down sufficiently for practical busi- 
ness. 

What, then, were these sixty-three 
double-ender daggers that acted with such 
consternation of terror on the imagina- 
tion of Prof. Wendell? The press almost 
fears to breathe the awful secret. But,in 
the interest of the higher education, it 
must out. They were familiar printers’ 
marks to indicate that each one of the 
sixty-three courses thus signalized with 
this murderous weapon—this skull and 
crossbones so suggestive of Capt. Kidd— 
were actually open to women and men 
alike, to the sweet girl undergraduates of 
Radcliffe as well as to the virile rowers 
and football kickers of Harvard, 

Here, then, was revolution rampant, 
here the flag of masculine educational as- 
cendency torn down and trampled under 
fuot, here the academic saturnalia of a 
petticoat Sabbath witch dance already 
celebrating its frantic orgy in the mid- 
night sky. No more stalwart manly iso- 
lation! The kingdom of milk for babes; 
the reign of tasteless white of egg in the 
room of juicy, nutritious steak; the sub- 
stitution of thin and faintly acidulated 
whey for sound old Kentucky Bourbon; 
no less than this meant to the staggered 
Belshazzar professorthe hand writing blaz- 
ing on the wall from these symbolic double 
daggers and marshalling Harvard the way 
of coéducation of the sexes she is going. 
**Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin!”’ 

Extreme of terror is not to be reasoned 
with. It routs logic, but it imparts a 
splendid flare and a background of gloomy, 
fuliginous smuke to the imagination. It 
makes a man a kind of Rembrandt in the 
realm of light and shade, and imparts to 
his style of writing much of the spell of 
lurid fascination felt in the canvas of the 
“Night Watch’? in Amsterdam, All ob- 
jects are seen vague in outline, but awful 
and menacing in bulk. That this should 
have been the effect wrought on the men- 
tal progeny of Prof. Wendell’s pen and 
inkpot is only what was to be expected. 
His thoughts on awful subjects rolled. 
Like some lone mariner on a tiny rock 
emerging from the sea, he felt himself 
watching the steady, irresistible, foreor- 
dained rising of the tide that was to en- 
gulf it. That wretched mariner, it was 
himself; that lonely rock, it was Harvard; 
that whelming tide, it was universal wo- 
mankind lifted by the awful astronomical 
pull of the sun and moon of coéJucation. 
The day had been when he had cherished 
hopes that that lone rock would be spared. 
Were there not islets enough in the vasty 
deep to satiate the hungry maw of the 
onrolling tidal wave of emancipated wo- 
manhood? Were there not Western col- 
leges galore to be submerged under the 
levelling flood? “Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili!” which is the Latin for 
‘*‘Woodman, spare that tree!’ Hence his 
exceeding bitter cry, ‘‘'The question, then, 
really becomes one where men are justly 
on the defensive; shall we do our best to 
preserve one spot where men, if they 

choose, may be educated by themselves!” 

Tue danger of ‘‘slowly enfeebling infat- 
uation,” to which the minds of college 

professors are exposed in the futile at- 

tempt to impart erudition to women, is a 





peril to which Prof. Wendell’s mind has 
been painfully drawn by much observation 
of its baleful effect on his colleagues. In- 
deed, this pitiable tendency to softening 
of the brain is one he thinks they share 
with ministers, the necessities of whose 
calling force them equally to address their 
sermons to women as well as men, to the 
manifest enfeeblement of the virility of 
religion. Teaching women, he clearly in- 
dicates, has very much the same effect on 
the mental muscle of a professor as would 
be exerted on the physical muscle of a 
pugilist by punching a suspended fluffy 
feather bed, instead of a hard and heavy 
bag of sand. No really intellectual John 
L. Sullivan of a professor, he intimates, 
can long endure such child’s play. Wom- 
en have no resilience, no reaction in them, 
and so must have a class of teachers es- 
pecially set apart for themselves, profes- 
sors who may run down to the flabbiest 
intellectual condition, and still it will 
make little difference—indeed, a sort of 
self-immolating Father Damien mission- 
aries to the lepers on their isolated island 
in Hawaii, men who will be fated them- 
selves to catch the infection of leprosy, 
but meanwhile may do much good to their 
unhappy fellow-victims, 

Of course, this kind of comment, how- 
ever sound and intentionally improving, 
has wrought large numbers of the women 
of Cambridge to a high pitch of wrath. 
The trouble with all controversies in 
which women are involved is that they 
will view things from an emotional point 
of view, and not as seen in the dry light of 
abstract reason. They will take matters 
personally. Indeed, some of the Radcliffe 
students go so far as to say that the next 
time Prof. Wendell ventures to lecture be- 
fore them he will find out whether or not 
there is any reacting sandbag in the 
feather bed sex, as well as whether the 
gymnasium he so decries for them has any 
practical influence on the biceps. But all 
this is beside the real issue. To treat 
Prof. Wendell’s paper as a serious argu- 
ment is utterly to mistake its purpose. It 
was never intended for this, and is purely 
lyrical in strain, It is the pathetic cry of 
a fainting warrior dying in the last ditch 
in defence of man’s right to exist as a 
man and not an idiot. It belongs in the 
same class of suffering subjective litera- 
ture with Milton’s elegy on drowned ‘‘Ly- 
cidas,”’ with ‘Gray's Elegy ina Country 
Churchyard,” with Shelley’s “On Keats,”’ 
with the ‘‘Lamentations of Jeremiah,” 
and with ‘*The Boy Stood on the Burning 
Deck.”’ It calls up the frantic image of 
the last Welsh bard just before throwing 
himself headlong from the cliff in refusal 
to outlive his conquered and desecrated 
country. As such let it be respected—as 
the dying swan song, the mournful thren- 
ody of a broken spirit which has been 
forced to see its highest masculine ideals 
for Harvard trampled down under the 
ruthless tread of invading woman. Prof. 
Wendel! has won distinction for writing 
exceedingly well, alike as essayist, novel- 
ist, critic, author of text-books, and biog- 
rapher. But his foite is pathos. Let him 
stick to that!—Boston Herald. 
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PRESIDENT THOMAS ON PRESIDENT ELIOT 








The deferred opening speech of Presi- 
dent Thomas of Bryn Mawr College lias 
been given out. She criticises deservedly 
some statements made at the inauguration 
of Miss Hazard, the new president of 
Wellesley, by President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Eliot said that women’s col- 
leges should try to do what in America 
men’s colleges have failed to accomplish— 
to become schools of manners. In this 
Miss Thomas heartily concurred. She said 
that that was one of the aims of Bryn 
Mawr, and added: 


Bryn Mawr College is the only college 
in the world where a student has never 
been disciplined for offences of conduct 
apart from the strictly academic offences 
of unfairness in examinations, 


In speaking of the toasts at Wellesley, 
Miss Thomas said: 

President Eliot said that the president 
and faculty of a woman’s college had no 
guide from the past, that the great tradi- 
tions of learning, existing from the time 
of the Egyptians to the present, existed 
only for men, and that this vast body of 
inherited tradition was of no service in 
women's education; that women’s col- 
leges simply imitated men when they used 
the same educational methods instead of 
inventing new ones of their own, and that, 
furthermore, it would indeed be strange 
if women's intellects were not at least 
unlike men’s. 

This is the old argument of the rural 
deans Over again, who came up from all 
the country villages of England to vote 
against Oxford and Cambridge giving 
women the same degrees as men when 
they had done the same work, and would 
not be worthy of a serious reply had it not 
been thrown deliberately by the president 
of one of the greatest of American uni- 
versities as a gauntlet in the face of an 
immense audience, most of whom were 
directly interested in the education of 
women students. It only shows that, as 
progressive as one may be in education or 
other things, there may be in his mind 
some dark spot of medievalism, and 
clearly in President Eliot’s otherwise 





luminous intelligence women’s education 


is this dark spot. He might as well have 
told the President of Wellesley to invent 
a new Christian religion for Wellesley, or 
new symphonies and operas, a new Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, new statues and pic- 
tures, a new Phidias and a new Titian, 
new tennis, new golf, a new way to swim, 
skate, and run, new food, new drink. It 
would be easier to do all this than to cre- 
ate for women a new science of geometry, 
new Greek tragedies, new chemistry, new 
philosophies; in short, a new intellectual 
heaven and earth. 


President Thomas quoted Dr. Taylor of 
Vassar, and Professor Palmer of Harvard, 
who do not agree with President Eliot in 
regard to the different intellectual capaci- 
ties of men and women, 





RAINY DAY SKIRTS IN VOGUE. 


The rain of yesterday called out a great- 
er collection of short skirts than has been 
noticeable in the New York streets for 
some time. In the shopping district, up 
and down Sixth Avenue, Twenty third 
Street, the sidewalks and stores were 
thronged with women shoppers, and it 
seemed like one vast Rainy DayClub, About 
every third woman wore a skirt from four 
to six inches above the ground, and those 
who had not the courage to do the same 
gazed enviously at their short-skirted sis- 
ters. 

The rainy-day skirt has pockets, which 
are easily accessible. Many who have a 
prejudice against the abbreviated skirt 
noted the difference to-day between the 
woman in the natty, neat, and convenient 
suit, and the conventionally clad one who 
assisted the street-cleaning department.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


SIBERIAN WOMEN’S DRESS. 








A newspaper correspondent who has 
been travelling on a Russian steamer 
along the Amur River in Eastern Siberia, 
writes: 


The common class woman on our 
steamer wore a shawl or ’kerchief on her 
head, and the ladies went bareheaded. 
Hats are worn Only when absolutely nec- 
essary, and consequently the chevelure is 
not always tidy. A Russian lady will be 
trim and modern in dress, with a head 
disheveled to the comical point. The head 
and feet of the women give them tlie least 
and the most concern, The soft breezes 
play havoc with loose strands, yet the 
women defy dripping decks and muddy 
roads in the thinnest of heelless slippers. 
This is their one touch of vanity. Men 
wear the heaviest of high boots with the 
thermometer at 90, and women put on 
paper-weight slippers though the heavens 
weep. ‘Tne latter are not the half shoe of 
our country, but the old-fashioned, strap- 
crossing, ribbon-bowed slipper. Harmony 
of toilet and symmetry of costume are un- 
known to the women at this end of the 
Czar’s domain. The shirt waist has 
wedged in—not the natty American waist. 
This one has a broad, turn over collar, 
fancy cuffs, cotton bow, many buttons, 
and numerous frills, making it often a 
feminine terror. 
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PIONEER MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HIM- 
ALAYAS. 


Dr. W. H. Workman and Mrs. Fanny 
Bullock Workman, F. R. 8. G.S., of this 
State, accompanied by the noted Swiss 
guide, M. Zurbriggen, of Macugnaga, have 
made a mountaineering record in the 
Korakoram Himalayas the past summer, 
In July they spent eighteen days on the 
great Biafo glacier in Baltistan, following 
it up for thirty miles to Snow Lake, which 
lies at 16,000 feet. Crossing this, they as- 
cended the snowy Hispar Pass, 17,500 
feet high. Sir Martin Conway, with the 
guide Zurbriggen, made the first crossing 
of the Hispar in 1891. The Workman ex- 
pedition is the second to visit this out-of- 
the-way region, and the first to see and 
photograph the unnamed and unexplored 
ice giants bordering Snow Lake and the 
Pass. Mr. Conway and party crossed this 
portion of it in a snow storm, and saw 
nothing. The lowest camp was at 12,800 
feet, the highest ice at 16,400 feet. 

Returning tu Askole, a village in Bral- 
du, new coolies8 were taken for an explor- 
ing trip to a circle of snowy peaks adjoin- 
ing the lofty Skoro La Pass, the upper 
passage from Shigar to Askole. There, 
moraine and glacial camps were made at 
16,000 and 17,400 feet, and two virgin snow 
peaks ascended. The first summit was 
made from the lower camp, and in five 
hours, Photographs were taken on the 
highest summit, which is a narrow, white 
horn, and a cairn built on a somewhat 
lower rock one. In this a jar was placed, 
containing cards with names of climbers, 
name given the peak, the Siegfriedhorn, 
and the height, 18,600 feet. 

Three days later, from the upper camp, 
a higher peak was made. Two porters 
were with the party, which was roped 
from camp. Aftera short bit of glacier, 
the whole ascent to the narrow peak was 
over steep snow fields. From the summit 
the grandest known and unknown peaks 
of this part of the Himalayas were 
visible. Nanga Parbat, 26,600, Mt. God- 
win Austin, 28,250, Masherbrun and 
Gusherbrun, 25,600 and 26,000 feet, and 
the lovely Golden Throne of the Baltora, 





and the endless unnamed but equally high 


snow kings of the Biafo and Hunza re- 
gions were seen in their full splendor. 
Height of mountain, 19,450 feet, and name 
given, Mount Bullock-Workman. None of 
the party suffered from mountain sick- 
ness, although at such a height. The 
height of both these peaks was taken from 
the average registered by two late con- 
struction aneroids, which was judged to 
be approximately correct, compared with 
the official height of the Pass, 17,000 feet. 

On returning to the Shigar valley, the 
most important ascension of all was made, 
that of Mount Koser Gungl, 21,000 feet, 
measured by the Survey of India. It 
proved a difficult peak. The weather, 
which was windy in the beginning, be- 
came worse, and the climbers were caught 
in a severe sleet storm on approaching the 
summit. The cold was intense, and the 
party had to descend with all possible 
speed. Mrs. Workman has thus exceeded 
all previous high-climbing records for her 
sex by four or five thousand feet. 





DEWEY AND HIS SISTER. 


Admiral Dewey spent his younger days 
at Norwich, Vt. All the old residents of 
that placid New England village remem- 
ber him. Asa lad Dewey bad a most con- 
genial companion in his sister, now Mrs. 
Greeley. They were fine, vigorous chil- 
dren, with a large amount of courage and 
imagination. They delighted in danger- 
ous adventures. They were fond of mak- 
ing believe that the boy was some mythi- 
cal warrior and the girl a forlorn princess 
about to be devoured by a sea monster. 
They put into their play some very realis- 
tic action. A neighbor who watched the 
scene said: “I saw Mary wade out into the 
river where the water was up to her 
knees, and then George, with a wild yell, 
dashed out after her, brandishing a big 
stick, with which he beat the water in 
every direction. He threw his left arm 
around her, and escorted her to the shore, 
When they came up the bank I asked 
what the matter was, and the little girl, 
with a charming lisp, said: “I was being 
rescued from a ferocious alligator by my 
brother George, who came just in time to 
save me,’”’ 
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M’GURK’S SUICIDE PLANT, 


McGurk’s suicide plant turned out two 
more early yesterday morning. One of 
them will probably prove to be a failure, 
for “Big Mame’’ White didn’t swallow 
enough carbolic acid and she now has a 
fighting chance for life. Her friend, 
Madge Davenport, a sixteen-year-old girl, 
just beginning to be known to the Bowery 
as ‘‘Blonde Madge,” is dead. Hers is the 
third successful attempt in McGurk’s since 
spring. Big Mame White's is the seventh 
unsuccessful attempt that is known to the 
police. All the suicides and would-be 
suicides turned out by the plant were 
women. The place is still open. McGurk 
has a pull. The police are so considerate 
of his feelings that they didn’t even regard 
these two latest cases as coming from the 
“sporting house,’’ as he calls it. 

The place was going at full blast on 
Monday night, There were several sailors 
sitting around at the tables drinking with 
women. In the background lurked some 
of the men who are the only creatures in 
McGurk’s lower than the women. Out- 
side a barker was proclaiming the attrac- 
tions of the place. 

‘*This is Suicide Hall, gents,”’ he said. 
“You've heard of Suicide Hall. This is 
the real original place. Gayest place in 
the city. Step in and look it over.” 

All the women that went in were known 
to the barker. For each he had a word 
of welcome, calling her by name, or by 
nickname, which is the more approved 
method. To women who have reached 
the level of McGurk’s one name is as good 
as another—provided only it isn’t the true 
one. When Big Mame White came into 
the huge splash of light that the illumi- 
nated letters of the legend ‘*McGurk’s 
Sporting House’’ cast across the sidewalk, 
with a companion beside her at 1 o’clock 
yesterday morning, the barker stopped 
the pair. 

“Hello, Mame,” said he. ‘*Who’s the 
chip with yer? Gettin’ to be one o’ the 
regulars, ain’t she?”’ 

“Oh, she’s all right,’ said Mame. 
“That’s my new side pirtner. She's 
Bob Ryan’s girl, and she hangs out around 
in First Street at Cassidy’s place.” 

‘“Ain’t seen you ’round until lately,” 
said the barker affably to the newcomer. 

‘“‘] just came on from Boston a week 
ago,”’ replied the girl. 

“Bob's inside now, Madge,” said the 
man. “Him and Jack come in together.” 

“Jack in there, too?’’ said Mame. 
**Come on, Madge, they’re waitin’ fer us.” 

The two women went inside and made 
their way to a table where Bob Ryan and 
‘Jack’? were drinking. Drinks were 
bought and presently two or three of the 
sailors who were sitting at adjoining 
tables came over and were cheerfully re- 
ceived by the men. Madge Davenport, 
however, showed very plainly that she 





didn’t want the sailors there. She wasn’t 
decently civil to them, and even struck 
at one of them who put bis arm around 
her neck. This is dead against the policy 
of McGurk’s, for sailors have money and 
are “good spenders.”’ Bob Ryan was very 
angry at the girl and upbraided her, 
Mamie, too, remonstrated with her friend, 

“You can set here and jolly sailors ig 
you want to,” said the Blonde angrily; 
“but I'm done with it. Bob’s going to 
quit the game and go back to Boston, 
and,” she added with an angry sneer, “] 
s’pose he hasn’t got quite enough of the 
stuff. He ought to have, for he pawned 
my rings to get it.’’ 

“Oh, he’s just foolin’ with you, Madge,” 
said the other woman. ‘‘C’m’on, havea 
drink, Admiral Dewey over there ain't 
bought yet; have you, old sport?” 

“That's right,’ said the sailor ad. 
dressed, grinning. ‘‘Have one on me, 
ladies and gents.”’ 

“T don’t take another drink till thig 
thing is settled,’’ said Madge firmly. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Big Mame, 
‘Here's Billy, the waiter, ready to take 
the order. Mine’s whiskey.”’ 

“You're just as bad off if you only 
knew it,’’ cried Madge. ‘No, no!’’ to the 
waiter. “I don’t want anything.” The 
man stood, amazed, ‘‘Jack’s going to quit 
you, too,”’ added the girl, to her friend. 

“Is that right, Jack?’’ asked Mame, 
turning upon him with fierce suspicion. 

“Oh, you be damned,” said the man, 
**You’re drunk.”’ 

‘‘What’ll it be, girls?’ said the sailor, 
trying to nip the quarrel in the bud, 

“Nothing,” said both of the women, so 
emphatically that the man was offended. 

‘Oh, well,’’ he said, rising, “if we ain’t 
good enough company for you we can find 
somebody else,’’ and he and his com- 
panions rose and left the table. 

“Now, you’ve shaken ’em,’’ cried Bob, 
turning on Madge in a fury. “Get the 
hell out. I don’t want any more of you, 
I’m done with you.” 

At the same time Big Mame was angrily 
accusing ‘‘Jack”’ of intending to ‘‘shake” 
her, and he was swearing tipsily. So loud 
were their voices that the words could be 
heard all over the place. Some of the 
waiters came up fearing that presently 
the men would, after the approved fashion 
of their kind, start in to beat the women, 
not that they had any prejudices against 
woman-beating, as such, in McGurk’s, 
but it has this objection, that outsiders 
are likely to interfere and cause a fightin 
which things may be broken. Before the 
interruption the girls got up and went 
out. 

‘‘Quittin’ early, girls,’ remarked the 
barker, as they passed out. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Nothin’ doin’?”’ 

“Quitting for good,’’ answered one of 
the women. 

They went straight to Von der Emde’s 
drug store, a few doors up the street, and 
bought two vials of carbolic acid. With 
these in their hands they returned, and 
were congratulated by the barker upon 
being ‘‘game for a try at better luck.” 
Bob Ryan and his friend Jack were still 
drinking at the same table when the girls 
came up and sat down. There was some 
conversation in a low tone. Big Mame 
held her hand in her pocket, and her arm 
worked nervously. She was observed by 
a frequenter of the place, known as 
‘Dutch Charley,’’ who sat at the next 
table. Out of the depth of his experience 
he diagnosed the case, and half turned 
his chair to be ready. Big Mame suddenly 
rose and said: 

“Here goes, then. The game’s up!” 

Then she snatched her hand from her 
pocket and putting a small vial to her lips, 
threw her head back. Dutch Charley 
made a jump for her and struck her arm 
a powerful blow. The vial flew through 
the air and smashed on an adjoining table, 
scattering the contents upon the hands of 
a woman who sat there. The woman be- 
gan to scream and polish at her hands 
with a handkerchief. 

**Carbolic acid,’’ said Dutch Charley. 

He had seen it done before. In his at- 
tention to the one woman he had not 
seen the other one swiftly swallow the 
contents of a vial similar to the one that 
he had knocked away. 

“I’m with you, Mame,” she had said; 
and had sunk, strangling and groaning, 
across the table. 

Big Mame was screaming. When it 
does not do its work quickly, carbolic acid 
is the cruelest of poisons. The sailors 
crowded around. 

‘*Damn them,” cried Rob Ryan. 
“They’ve turned the trick. She told me 
she would, but I thought it was all guff. 
Come on, Jack.” 

They hurried out of the place. Mec- 
Gurk’s has a motto regarding suicides. 
Itis: ‘Don’t let ’em die in the place.” 
Waiters, bouncers and the barker picked 
up the cuonvulsed women, carried them 
out a side entrance, dragged them into 
the entry of a lodging house, and left 
them. Bystanders carried them to the 
drug store and there the police found 
them. An ambulance took them to Bel- 
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levue Hospital. Some one came running 
out of McGurk’s; some one in authority; 
McGurk himself, it is said. 

“Put out those lights,’’ he shouted. 
“Close the place.”’ 

The glaring legend, ‘‘McGurk’s Sport- 
ing House,”’ lapsed into darkness, and 
for the first time in many nights the side- 
walk underneath was in gloom. An hour 
after the ambulance reached Bellevue, 
Madge Davenport was dead. ‘Big Mame 
White has a good chance of recovery. 
She told the hospital authorities that she 
was the daughter of an up-State minister. 
Bob Ryan is known to them as the man 
who “sent up”’ for life Duncan Young, 
alias “Scotty,” for the Eberhardt murder 
last winter. Ryan was the police stool- 
pigeon in the case and it is said that Mame 
White had some part in it. 

While Madge Davenport was dying at 
Bellevue, « girl named Corini was at the 
station with a bondsman whom she had 
found, under the impression that the 
two girls had been arrested. 

“T seen the cops, and I thought the 
girls was pinched,” she explained. 

Later the news of the Davenport wo- 
man’s death reached her, and she spent 
yesterday spreading it along the Bowery. 
The Bowery discussed it last night and 
wondered who would be the next.—N. Y. 
Sun. 
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WHY IS THE LAW NOT ENFORCED? 


As the result of inquiry made at the 
post-office department in Washington by 
the untiring superintendent of the Na- 
tional Reform Bureau, it is found that 
not one of the fifty indecent American 
papers that are excluded by government 
order from Canada are excluded from the 
mails in this country. Recently in Phila- 
delphia it was found that a foul paper 
which the Central News company refused 
to handle, was furnished by the publish- 
ers by mail. Everywhere in the special 
crusade the bureau is making against foul 
literature the question comes up, ‘‘Why 
does not the post-office department ex- 
clude this filth from the mails in accord- 
ance with the law?’ Let individuals and 
organizations ask Postmaster General 
Charles Emery Smith to enforce the laws 
against obscene matter with the same 
commendable strictness with which the 
department enforces the laws against 
gambling matter. As Mr. Crafts well 
says, to exclude a religious paper from 
the mails for a guessing blank while al- 
lowing Police Gazettes full swing, is 
straining at a gnat while swallowing a 
camel. Let us insist that what our rail- 
roads exclude from the news rooms of the 
depots be excluded from our mails and 
street news stands also.— Union Signal. 


Seeded 


WOMEN IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 





A report, which bears all the internal 
evidences of authenticity, that has been 
generally published and by no one contra- 
dicted, has come up from the national 
capital, to the effect that the employment 
of women by the government is to cease, 
All those women who now have places 
are not to be summarily removed, but it 
is stated that, in consonance with the new 
policy, many removals have been already 
made; that many more are to follow in 
the near future, and that in the case of 
the death or disability, discharge or resig- 
nation of any present incumbent her 
vacant post is to be filled with a man, and 
that the myriad places in the departments 
of the government which have so long 
sheltered and supported women em- 
ployees, are to know them no more. 

Of course this extraordinary change of 
policy would not be made without cause, 
or, at least, without the assignment of 
cause. The reasons submitted by its 
authors for making it are, first, that wom- 
en are less efficient than men; second, 
that they ‘‘cannot adapt themselves to as 
great a variety of work as men;’’ third, 
that when extraordinary exertion is re- 
quired, such as working overtime or ex- 
hibiting unwonted energy under pressure 
of departmental necessity, women are not 
to be relied upon as men are under simi- 
lar conditions. These reasons are scarcely 
specious and certainly far from convinc- 
ing. To-day, all over this and over every 
other civilized country, women are amply 
proving their equality to men in many 
new fields of work, and when it is de- 





clared by the Washington authorities that 
in the department of the federal govern- 
ment there is no labor which women can 
do as well as men, the declaration is 
likely to be received by the intelligent 
minds of the country as being conspicu- 
ously inexact, and that as an explanation 
or excuse for removing women from the 
federal civil service, it is inadequate, in- 
sincere and absurd.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Miss Alvira B. Morgan, of Pomeroy, O., 
a graduate of Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking 
School in Philadelphia, has accepted a 
position as a cook at Honolulu, at a salary 
of $1,200 a year. 

One of the Jatest fashions in Berlin is 
for mothers of the richest families, in- 
cluding officers’ wives and members of the 
“aristocracy,” to take out their own in- 
fants in baby carriages for an airing in 
the parks. 

A young Armenian, who understands 
driving and the care of horses, and has 
also had six months’ experience in gen- 
eral housework, would like a place either 
as coachman or house servant. Speaks 
English enough to be understood, and has 
a good recommendation as trustworthy, 
neat, and willing. Address Milran Ta- 
zian, care John Shamlian, 1558 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

From his store of recollections of the 
lights of a generation ago, Col, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson draws for a de- 
lightful volume soon to be published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, In 
*‘Contemporaries’’ he gives reminiscences 
of Emerson, Theodore Parker, Whitman, 
Sidney Lanier, Mrs. Hawthorne, Lydia 
Maria Child, ‘‘H. H.,’’ Whittier, Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner, and others whom he 
met in this country and in England. 

Oysters of fine flavor, and sometimes 
growing to the length of one foot, are 
found at Yezo, one of the northern is- 
lands of Japan. Looking to the future 
food supply, fifty barrels of these bivalves 
will be planted in the tide-waters of Ore- 
gon and Washington, by a private com- 
pany, acting ona hint from the National 
Fish Commission. Let the Pacific coast 
get ready to smack its lips in the twen- 
tieth century. But think of ordering one 
oyster for two persons!—Youth's Com- 
panion. 

“Ate Nu Pi” is the name of a society 
organized by some of the young women 
students at the Missouri University. Nu 
and Pi are Greek letters, but Ate is an 
English word, and when you turn the 
“Nu and ‘Pi’? into English, too, you 
have ‘Ate new pie.’’ Love for the true, 
the good, the beautifnl, and pie is the 
qualification for membership in the new 
organization, and applicants must mani- 
fest their love for pie by their ability to 
make it. The membership committee 
tests the pie constructed by the applicant, 
and if the verdict be favorable, the initia- 
tion takes place at a pie function. 

The report of the British Consul in 
Venezuela, Mr. Haggard, on bird hunting 
will rouse the indignation of all friends 
of feathered life, and ought to bring a 
blush of shame to the cheek of every 
wearer of an aigrette which would make 
cosmetics quite unnecessary. <As_ to 
aigrettes, Mr. Haggard says that the num- 
ber of birds killed in 1898 for this pur- 
pose was 1,538,738. No less than 870 birds 
have to be killed to produce less than 214 
pounds of the smaller feathers. ‘‘It is to 
be feared,’ adds the Consul, ‘‘that this 
waste will within an appreciable time ex- 
haust the supply.’’ It is not surprising 
that he sums up the case as “really ap- 
palling.’”’—Springfield Republican. 

Ina speech made at Atlanta on “The 
Race Problem in the Light of European 
Travel,’ Booker Washington pointed to 
the opportunities for industrial training 
to be found abroad. As an example he 
referred to the Agricultural College for 
Women at Swansea, Eng., ‘‘where we 
found,” he said, ‘forty educated, cultured 
women, who are mostly graduates of high 
schools and colleges, engaged in studying 
theoretical and practical agriculture, hor- 
ticulture dairying and poultry raising. I 
saw these women in the garden planting 
vegetables, trimming rose bushes, scatter- 
ing manure, growing grapes and raising 
fruit in the hot houses and in the field.” 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW MILDRED SAVED THE DEER. 





“TI don’t believe a lame dog or asick cat 
or an old horse will ever come to this 
house!’ wailed a small lassie not long 
ago. Brother Jack looked up from his 
newspaper with a puzzled expression, 
His little sister’s eyes were full of tears 
and her lips were trembling very much 
indeed, and something dreadful seemed 
to be the matter. In a moment Jack’s 
paper was thrown aside, and the little 
sister was on his knee being comforted. 

“Why, Mildred,” said the big brother, 
‘“‘what can you want with old horses and 
lame cats and dogs? It’s ‘raining cats 
and dogs’ outside now. Shall I go out 
and get some?” 

Mildred laughed at this in spite of the 
lump in her throat, but she sobered in a 
moment, saying, with a little sob: 

“It does seem funny to wish for such 
queer things, Jack, but I know you won't 
think it’s queer when [ tell you all about 
it. I belong to a club at school, and 
everybody in the club must try to help 
some poor sick animal and make it better, 
or else feed hungry ones, and do all they 
can to make animals happier. We've had 
the club three weeks now, and all the girls 
and boys have fed starving cats and dogs, 
and one boy made a man stop beating his 
horse, and every one of them has helped 
an animal but me, and I have looked and 
looked for one, and all I found was a 
mouse inatrap, I let that go, and the 
cook was awful cross about it, so I can’t 
even do that now. The club meets here 
to-morrow, and we all have to tell some- 
thing we’ve done, and there hasn’t a lame 
or hungry dog or cat been around yet. 
I've watched all day, and now it’s raining 
and getting dark, and I know I won't have 
a single thing to tell at the club.’’ Mil- 
dred winked very hard to keep from ery- 
ing, and Jack hugged her close a minute, 
as he said: 

“Well, I wouldn’t cry about it. I know 
something you did a few weeks ago that 
you can tell the club. You saved a little 
deer’s life.’ Mildred was so surprised 
that she could hardly speak for a minute. 

“Why, Jack,’ she said, at last, ‘I 
haven’t seen any deer for a long, long 
time, not since last summer at the Zoo; 
but—” she added, slowly, ‘‘it must be 
true if you say so,”’ 

Jack laughed. 

“Well, this is how it happened,” said 
Jack, “About two weeks ago a certain 
little girl I know was singing to her doll, 
and acertain young man, who happened 
to be the little girl’s brother, was all ready 
to go hunting. As he cameintotne room 
where his little sister was to say good-by 
to her, she looked up, saying: ‘Oh, Jack, 
you're going hunting! I wish you 
wouldn’t kill any more dear little rab- 
bits,’ and the big brother said: ‘I am go- 
ing ’way up among the hills to hunt for 
deer this time,’ and the little girl cried a 
wee bit, and begged him not to go; but 
he laughed and teased her until she 
laughed, too. 

“Now, it happened that there were 
not very many deer in the woods, and 
that the hunters did not have good luck, 
The big brother tramped and tramped 
through the woods, but no deer did he 
see until the very last day. Then he hap- 
pened to be all alone standing near a 
a brook, when suddenly he heard the soft 
patter of feet, and on looking up there 
stood the prettiest little fawn you ever 
saw, right on the bank of the stream, a 
few yards from him. The big brother 
stood very still indeed, and drew up his 
gun, took a good aim, and was just going 
to pull the trigger when the deer began to 
walk slowly toward him. She had beauti- 
ful, large, brown eyes, and for a minute 
they looked like your eyes—his little sis- 
ter’s eyes, | mean—and he seemed to hear 
the song the little girl was singing when 
he left home. And—well, the fact is, he 
could not have killed that deer any more 
than he could have shot the little girl if 
she had been standing there. The deer 
came quite close to him, and then bound- 
ed away and was soon out of sight and 
quite safe.”’ 

Mildred’s eyes had grown big and dark 
as she listened to Jack’s story, and when 





Tripp—The bicycle school started with 
a good attendance, 

Topp—But I suppose the attendance 
fell off. 


“What crooked streets this town bas!’’ 
exclaimed the stranger in the islands. 

“Yes,’’ answered the Filipino General, 
“We're mighty proud of this town. It 
makes us think of Boston.’’— Washington 
Star. 


‘Tell me, truly, why did you reject my 
cousin, the lieutenant in the blue 
hussars?” 

“Why, you can see yourself a blue uni- 
form wouldn't match at all with my hair!’ 
—Lustige Blaetter. 


May—Reaily, now, I think you ought 
to like Fred, when he is so attentive to 
you. 

Minnie—There’s been a tly buzzing 
about my head for the last hour, and yet 
you couldn’t expect me to love him. 


*“T am not at all certain,’’ said the 
father, ‘‘that my daughter loves you suf- 
ficiently to warrant me in intrusting her 
to your keeping for life.” ‘Well,’ re- 
plied the young man, “perhaps you 
haven’t had the same advantages for 
observing things that I have.’’—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


‘But, my dear Lord Dunraven,” said 
the amiable Englishman, “you must ad- 
mit that the Americans have done their 
best to secure a satisfactory race.”’ 

‘*Done their best!’ was the withering 
retort. ‘‘Can’t you see the plot? They 
held the wind down on purpose, knowing 
that the oftener the contest is called off 
the longer they will be able to keep the 
cup.’’— Washington Star. 











A PECULIAR DORCHESTER CASE. 


Dorchester, Mass., Oct, 14, 1899.—The 
case of Margaret Wilkins, 50 Clarkson 
Street, this city, isa peculiar one. She 
inherited scrofula and catarrh and when 
about eighteen years old had a fungus in 
her mouth. She had it cut out twice, 
after which, by the advice of her family 
doctor, she began taking Ilood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which she says has kept her in com- 
fortable health and prolonged her life. 








Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


oF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 





Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


Two Excellent Houses. 








1. POPE'S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R.R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. ei 

2. No. 12 BLACKWELL STREET, 
S. E. corner Blackwell and Bowman Streets. 
9 rooms, 5 large rooms on first floor, all mod- 
ern improvements, good neighborhood; 100 
yards west of Neponset Avenue electrics, 6 
minutes’ walk from either Pope’s Hill or Ne- 
ponset R. R. Station; fare by steam to South 
Station, foot of Summer Street, 6 cents by 
book of 50 rides: time, 15 minutes. Keys 
with Mrs. George Lorman, No. 10 Blackwell 
Street, next door. Rent $22 per month. 
Price $3800, terms easy. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

‘ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





a week. Teachers’ Course 
$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<_mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 








18 Instructors, 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 


Webster Street, West Newton. 








HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnet 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Unien Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5,00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 











This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of th's singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and grrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
aii, it. ° 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 21, 1899. 











TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAN's 
JourRNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 

—~—_—- =o 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN, 

Successful school suffrage campaign 
meetings have been held during the past 
week by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association and the Independent 
Women Voters. They have been held in 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Charlestown, Alls- 
ton, etc. The one which met in the par- 
lors of Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich, of Allston, 
was very largely, attended, more than a 
hundred ladies being present. Mr. Al- 

. drich is himself a member of the school 
board. One of the speakers, Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, had served on the board for two 
years. Rev. Charles G. Ames spoke very 
acceptably. A principal of a school re- 
sponded to a call, and heartily seconded 
the effort to increase the registration of 
women. 

Next week the following meetings will 
be held: Monday, Oct. 23, Mrs. G. D. 
Crouse, 57 Rockwell Street, Ward 24, 
Speakers, Mrs. Carrie Anders and Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell. Tuesday, Oct. 24, Mrs. 
Starratt, 39 Walnut Avenue, Ward 21. 
Speakers, Miss Adams, of Quincy, and 
Mr. Blackwell. Wednesday, Oct. 25, 
Parlors Harvard Street Baptist Church, 
Ward 7. Speakers, Mrs. Esther F, Boland, 
Mrs. Martha M. Atkins, and Mr. Black- 
well. Thursday, Oct. 26, Mrs. Murray, 
63 Hancock Street. Mrs. Anders and Mr. 
Blackwell, Ward 8. Meetings will be con- 
tinued until registration closes, Nov. 22. 
Meanwhile, let every reader find five wo- 
men, each of whom will at once put her 
name on the list of voters, and then find 
five more to do the same, If every 
one of our readers would do this, the 
vote for school committee could easily 
be brought back to its former dimensions, 


H. B. B. 
—— se 


A HINT FOR PRESERVING. 


‘‘Just a year ago,”’ says a writer in the 
New Century Journal, “‘l remonstrated 
with a Philadelphia housekeeper who 
proposed to leave an idyllic spot, where 
she had been gaining great benefit, in or- 
der to come home to do preserving. I in- 
formed her that, rather than lose all the 
benefit 1 had gained, I would let the fruit 
go to pot, or, better yet, would give an or- 
der to the Woman's Exchange, and so 
help another while preserving myself.’’ 

Preserve yourself by giving your order 
for preserves and jellies to the Suffrage 
Bazar, instead of putting up the fruit 
yourself, In this way you will also help 
to preserve women from the hardships 
and unjust laws resulting from disfran- 
chisement, to preserve men from the 
temptation to injustice inherent in a 
monopoly of power, and to preserve soci- 
ety from many kinds of corruption now 
unchecked through the lack of the mother 
element in government. A. 8. B. 
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ANOTHER OBJECT-LESSON. 








Last week we published a summary of 
the bad sanitary state of a large number 
of the Boston schoolhouses. This week 
we describe more fully a single example, 
one of a multitude, 

In the Yeoman Street Schoolhouse, 
Ward 17, the privies counected with the 
schoolhouse are in a shocking condition. 
The brick wall of the vaults rests directly 
on the line between the schoolhouse 
premises and those adjoining, although 
by law two feet should intervene. Also 
it is against the law for any privies to be 
allowed in the city unless connected with 
a sewer, if one is near enough. The 
Yeoman Street Schoolhouse defies the 
law in this respect, too. 

Although seven hundred children at- 
tend the schools in that building, these 
privies until lately have been left with- 
out being cleaned for three years. When 
finally cleaned, the work was done in the 
daytime, and occupied the whole day. 
Forty-nine tanks of liquid matter and a 
dozen barrels of solid matter were taken 
out of the vaults and carted away at that 
time, the odor filling the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

The privies connected with this school 
had not been cleaned out during the past 
year when the schools opened this fall, 
and we do not know that they have yet 
been cleaned. The people living in the 
houses adjoining the school yard bave 
been sick most of the pastsummer. The 
peppermint was applied at one time, and 
the odor was noticeable all over the 


house and cellar of the premises adjoin- 
ing. 

Similar instances can be multiplied in- 
definitely. The chairman of the sub-com- 





mittees, whose business it is to look after 
the condition of the schoolhouses, says 
that fifty others are just as bad as this 
one of Boston. Shall such a state of 
things be permitted to continue? 

H. B. B. 





THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 

Divorce is again under discussion, and 
Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, and 
others have been giving their views upon 
it. The best way to prevent divorce is to 
prevent people from wanting to be di- 
vorced. Equal suffrage seems to tend 
toward that result. In Wyoming full suf- 
frage was granted to women in 1869. Dur- 
ing the twenty years from 1870 to 1890, 
divorce in the United States at large in- 
creased about three times as fast as the 
population. In the group of Western 
States, omitting Wyoming, it increased 
nearly four times as fast as the popula- 
tion. In Wyoming it increased only about 
half as fast as the population. Yet in 
Wyoming, as in most of the Western 
States, divorces are not particularly hard 
to get. This makes it the more remark- 
able that so few people wish to get them. 
Charles Kingsley said: ‘‘Wherever man 
and wife are really happy together, it is 
by ignoring and despising, not by assert- 
ing, the subordination of woman to man 
which they hold in theory.”’ The two 
great foes of domestic happiness are frivol- 
ity on the part of women and licentious- 
ness on the part of man. Whatever tends 
to make women more thoughtful and 
broadminded tends directly to increase 
the happiness and stability of the home, 
So does everything that tends to make 
men believe in an equal standard of right 
and wrong for themselves and their wives. 
Other causes may contribute to lessen 
divorce in Wyoming, but while divorce 
in the country at large has been increas- 
ing, it is noteworthy that the one State in 
the Union which has been fully committed 
to equal suffrage for a generation shows a 
relative decrease. A. 8. B. 


_—-» oa 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The second mass meeting of the Rox- 
bury and Dorchester Women’s Clubs will 
be held on Wednesday, Oct. 25, at 2.30 
P. M., in the Dorchester Woman’s Club- 
house on Centre Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
This meeting is open to all club women 
of Roxbury and Dorchester. A full at- 
tendance is desired, as the committee on 
vacation schools, and the committee to 
investigate the physical standards of the 
public schools, which were appointed on 
May 3, are to report the work accom. 
plished. 

The Wheaton Seminary Club on the 
afternoon of Oct. 28 will hold its first meet- 
ing at the Vendome, Boston. The new 
president, Mrs, Carrie A. Moore Briggs, 
will be welcomed. The topic for the 
afternoon will be ‘‘Social Service,’’ a con- 
sideration of the circular sent out by the 
State Federation. Some of the more 
feasible and interesting among modern 
forms of social service will be described 
and explained, especial attention being 
given to the consumers’ league, stamp 
saving societies, recent educational move- 
ments, etc. Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill 
will have charge of the day. 

The New York Federation has the 
establishing of an industrial school for 
girls under consideration, and at the 
meeting of the federation in Rochester in 
November, the whole question will be 
carefully gone over, in preparation for an 
appeal to the Legislature. 

The President and Mrs. McKinley were 
the guests of the Chicago Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club at breakfast, given at the club- 
house, 150 Michigan Avenue, 

The Factory Clubis a new form of wom- 
en’s clubs. Among the most successful 
organizations of this kind are the Wo- 
man’s Century Club of the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Obio, 
formed in 1897; the Occident Club of em- 
ployees of the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago; and the Looking Forward Club, 
of the New York employees of John Wa- 
namaker. In the Woman’s Century Club 
two meetings a month are held at noon- 
day, and the company donates thirty 
minutes of the hour of the meeting to 
each employee. During the winter mouth- 
ly social meetings are held with literary 
programmes, supper, aud dancing. 

The United States Bulletin, to which 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin contributed a 
report on women’s clubs, can be had 
upon application for Bulletin No. 23, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D, C, 


The fifth birthday of the Jersey City 
Woman's Club, Mrs. Alice May Scudder, 
President, was celebrated last Saturday. 
An elaborate breakfast was followed by 
speeches, verses, and songs, by well- 
known club women. 

A brilliant programme has been ar- 
ranged for the Women’s Congress, which 
will be held next June, in connection 
with the Exposition in Paris. Thisis the 





second time that the French Government 
has given official space to a woman’s 
meeting, held in union with an exhibition, 
and great preparations have been made to 
render the congress successful. 

Social philanthropy and economy, 
women’s work in charity, in the strife 
against liquor, and in prison work, are 
the subjects of the first section of the 
programme, and the family, education 
at home and in school, social ethics, and 
art, science, agriculture, and literature, 
will be dealt with in succeeded divisions. 
Woman’s success in science will be illus- 
trated by a series of lectures on astron- 
omy, chemistry, and natural history. 

To the toast of ‘‘Dewey,” Mrs. William 
Tod Helmuth, President of the New York 


.State Federation, responded with an origi- 


nal poem. It reads as follows: 


DEWEY. 
A dewy air enshrouds the town, 
The dewy leaves are turning brown, 
A single word floats up and down, 
Dewey. 


When Jersey calls, the clubs appear, 

To show the world true woman’s sphere, 

And point the qeepes game to steer. 
owe 


We’ve sworn that rank and riches are 
To equal fellowship no bar, 
That we love merit greater far. 

Do we? 
The daily press declares, forsooth, 
We prize our bonnets more than truth, 
And hanker constantly for youth. 

Do we? 


We ought each wear a decent gown 

That only to our shoes comes down, 

And not attempt to sweep the town. 
Do we? 


When foiled in some most cherished plan 
We ought to take it like a man, 
Which few of us at present can. 

Do we? 


When scandal spits its petty spite 

And throws o'er character its blight, 

We always should defend the right. 
Do we? 


We should avoid all hurtful things, 

The covert word that deeply stings, 

And often nese sorrow brings. 
Jo we? 


For woman’s weal, both far and wide, 

We should by our example guide 

Those who their trust in us confide. 
Do we? 


There’s one who saw his duty clear, 

’Mid shot and shell, from far and near, 

And did it for his country dear, 
Dewey! 


Mrs, A. E. Horton, one of the leading 
members of the San Diego, California, 
Wednesday Morning Club, has been rais- 
ing funds for a public library in that 
town, and is now selecting a site. She 
obtained a contribution of $50,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie on condition that the 
city would keep up the taxes every year, 
and this they have agreed to do. Mrs. 
Horton is styled the ‘Fairy Godmother of 
San Diego.” 

Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women of 
the United States, and of the New York 
Society for Political Study, has just re- 
turned from London, where she went to 
attend the International Council. Mrs. 
Gafiney thinks that American women of 
high social standing do not compare fa- 
vorably with high-born Englishwomen in 
the exercise of public spirit and duty. She 
is quoted as saying: 


If our American women would be true 
patriots, and assist in the perfecting of 
the Republic, by weaving together the 
interests and affections of the masses— 
using their own place and strength freely 
in the texture—then let them emulate the 
Englishwomen and lend of their presence 
and personal magnetism to causes and 
affairs of the people. Our women of 
wealth in America are mainly (with some 
magnificently isolated exceptions) content 
to live more and have their being in the 
sphere or set to which they socially are 
eligible, and, if they engage in charities, 
it is done discreetly, and the purse rather 
than the presence and personal influence 
of the woman is given to the cause, 

Not soin England. The woman who is 
born to landed estates or noble name has 
born within her a deep sense of responsi- 
bility for the condition and welfare of the 
tenantry about her. She begins by taking 
an interest in the children of the lodge- 
keepers, she ends by building them a 
chapel for worship. Ifa fair is given she 
lends her presence to open it; she gives a 
ball to her tenants, and mingles with her 
guests graciously and without loss of dig- 
nity. Is there a mass meeting called for 
political or philanthropic reasons, some 
titled man or woman is always found 
ready to take the chair worthily and 
earnestly. 

The contrast in this respect among our 
women is to be regretted. How many 
members of our plutocracy lend them- 
selves or their time and strength to simi- 
lar uses? How seldom do we read of our 
society dames identifying themselves in 
the same active manner with the political 
or social issues of the day, as do our Eng- 
lish titled sisters? 

Bear in mind that while our American 
women are not heirs to the responsibili- 
ties which come to English women with 
hereditary privileges, yet they are just as 
certainly heirs to the responsibilities 
which accrue from the possession of great 
wealth. I acknowledge the generosity of 
our American women, but I would point 
out to them the need of anawakened, alert 
interest on their part to the public move- 
ments inaugurated by the masses for hon- 








est purposes of improvement, pleasure, or 
profit. 

Nevertheless, American women, partic- 
ularly in organizations, are becoming 
more and more interested and active in 
reforms and causes, and in public and po- 
litical affairs. F M. A. 





“THE WOMAN QUESTION.” 


‘*Tea in my room at five o’clock,”’ said 
Czarina, as I passed her in ‘College Hall.” 

“Delighted—shall I bring my sewing?” 

‘Nothing so frivolous. The subject is 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson.” 

“Oh! It’s Tea with a Subject? I—I’m 
afraid I can’t come.”’ I cast ahout for 
sufficient excuse. ‘I don’t know anything 
about her,’’ I added, speaking the truth, 
ata venture. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’—Czarina spoke severely. 
‘You know that she’s The Woman, don’t 
you—and has written poems—remarkable 
—and—philosophic-e¢conomic works—and 
knows more about Us than any one in the 
world?” 
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“Yes, I know it now,” I responded 
meekly, ‘I can get along very well on 
that, I think. Thank you, I'll come,” 

“I thought so.” Czarina bowed. She 
sailed serenely and graciously away, 

I pursued the uneven tenor of my ways, 
They were ways devoted chiefly to ad just. 
ing the claims of a household to rival 
worldly pursuits. Their complexity made 
me a little late. 

The Tea was assembled and in fylj 
buzz. ‘‘Who is she, any way?” —“Why, 
she—”—‘‘And she—don’t you know?” 

**No, I never heard of her.” 

‘My dear, you must have—she—um— 
um—and she—um—um—um,” 

Light broke on the ignorant member's 
face. “Oh, is That the woman?”’ 

‘You do know something about her?” 

“More than any of you, apparently, 
One of my best friends told me all about 
her months ago—only she didn’t tell the 
name. Just listen.” 

They listened—all of them—for two 
minutes. Then the air hummed with 
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Founded by LUCY STONE, it has Led for Thirty Years in Every 
Movement for Woman’s Advancement. 





While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter. 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman's JouRNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 


FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES, 
_ Describing the part taken by WomEN Vorrxs in the coming Presidential cam- 


paign 


In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 


WoMAN’S JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 
Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 
Prof, John Graham Brooks, who wili write on **The Ethics of Shopping.” 
Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 


Commons.”’ 


Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Woman and her Problems.” 
Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 


tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs, Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘*The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
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delphia. 


Robert A. Woods, Andover House, Boston. 
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Dr. Grace Wolcott, of Boston. 
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Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 


The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 
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Mary A. Livermore. 
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Other notable articles promised are 
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“Education for Housekeeping,’’ by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 


Illinois State Board of Charities. 


‘*Birchbay, a Woman's Camp for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
Cremation,’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 


tion Society. 


“The Women of Hawaii,’’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu. 
“What a Scientific Training Vay Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 


by one of its officers. . 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain. the brilliant author of “Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the Woman's JOURNAL, 

Special attention will be given in the WoMAN’'s JoURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 


advantages. 


Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 
The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and 
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of the State suffrage societies. 
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cent stamps. 
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“ighe’s’? and exclamation points colliding, 
and bits of biography. 

Czarina, who was making tea on the 
writing-desk, smiled benignly, in the in- 
tervals of testing. ‘‘What do you think 
of the book about Us?’ she asked, in a 
prief lull. 

The question produced a calm. 

“[’ve thought a number of things about 
it, off and on,”’ said the Brilliant Member, 
at last. 

“Say them,”’ commanded Czarina. 

“T dare not.” 

“For the good of humanity,” urged 
Czarina, 

“She's not to be disposed of in an epi- 
gram,” responded the Brilliant One. 

“She makes too many herself,’’ suggest- 
ed the Literary Lady, enviously. 

The remark brought on the storm anew 
—‘A family unity that is only bound to- 
gether with a table-cloth’ "—* ‘The stom- 
ach as a family tie’ ’’—‘* ‘This Cupid-in- 
the-kitchen arrangement.’”’ 

“T admire your memories,”’ said Czarina, 
sweetly, dropping the cap on the alcohol 
lamp. 

“You can’t forget them,” pleaded some 
one; ‘‘they irritate the female mind. ‘The 
female mind,’” she quoted, reflectively. 
“*There is no female mind—as well speak 
of a female liver.’”’ 

“Superficial,” commented the Biologi- 
cal Assistant. 

“It’s because she argues in figures and 
epigrams,”’ asserted the essay Critic; 
“they sound convincing, but they are al- 
ways two-edged. The one that ‘the wom- 
en who do the most work get the least 
money, and the women who have the most 
money do the least work’—as if it weren’t 
also true that the men who do the most 
work get the least money, and the men 
who have the most money do the least 
work!’? 

“Yes, it works both ways. It doesn’t 
seem to prove anything, after all.” 

“And the one implying that woman has 
degenerated, because we speak of a ‘femi- 
nine hand’ or ‘foot’ and don’t say ‘femi- 
nine paw’ or ‘feminine hoof.’ I suppose 
it did not once occur to her that a ‘femi- 
nine hand’ might be a mark of distinc- 
tion.” The members glanced obliquely 
at the Critic’s hands. They rested grace- 
fully on her lap, slender and shapely, with 
pink-tipped nails—ideal hands, except for 
a tiny stain of ink on the forefinger. She 
held them proudly up for inspection. 

“It is very dangerous—the argument 
from the lower animals,” she went on. 
“Animals don’t wear clothes, nor cook 
their food, nor live in houses, nor paint 
pictures, nor drink tea—thank you, 
Czarina, one Jump, please—but I don’t 
suppose that Mrs, Stetson would have us 
abandon all these pleasant habits.”’ 

The members listened in respectful 
silence. So long as she chose to speak in 
figures, she would hold them spellbound. 

She perceived her advantage and held 
it. ‘*The fact that man has lost his caudal 
appendage and can no longer swing in 
careless abandonment from bough to 
bough, sporting with cocoanuts, is not al- 
together a reason, I suppose, for sitting 
down and weeping, despised of monkeys 
and angels; nor even the fact of having 
acquired a ‘feminine hand.’”’ She heldit 
out with a pretty gesture. 

‘Hear, hear!’"—accompanied by the 
patter of many hands; most of them were 
pretty and all were used to earning their 
bread, if not to making it. 

“She is really elegiac on the subject of 
the ‘primal female animal,’’’ went on the 
Critic, ‘and nothing rouses her to such 
heights of eloquence as the wild cow 
sporting on her native heath compared 
with the insipidity of the average Jersey.” 

“The book is behind the times,” an- 
nounced the Lady of Economics. 

“Or ahead of them,”’ remarked Czarina, 
dryly. ‘She said several things I had 
hever thought of before.” 

‘Nor I’ —Nor I.” 

‘She says distinctly that the position of 
Woman has changed.” 

“Yes, she says it. But the tone of the 
book presents woman differently; it pre- 
sents her as an antediluvian scrubber, I 
had to shake myself after reading it, to 
make sure that I wae an intelligent per- 
son of the nineteenth century. I felt like 
Woman, with a capital W, all the way 
through.”’ 

“The critics praise the book,’ said 
“Everybody is talking. 


There must be something vital in it.” 





‘*Because the critics praise it?’’ 

‘Because it stirs thought.” 

“Oh, never fear,’’ responded the Bril- 
liant One. ‘A book that runs counter to 
the prejudices of half the human race and 
a little ahead of the dearest hopes of the 
other half will not lie idle.” 

“Almost as clever as Mrs. Stetson,”’ 
commented the Lady of Economics; “but 
the real secret of the book is, the public 
was ready for it, just as, a few years ago, 
it was ready, in another way, for ‘Robert 
Elsmere.’ Each of us was mulling away 
on her own little corner of the problem, 
with no idea that it was a Question, until 
Mrs, Stetson dared get it into print.” 

‘Thank you,”” murmured the Literary 
Person, ‘I suspected extraneous qualities, 
though I couldn’t name them.” 

I don’t think that altogether explains 
it.’ The Biological Assistant looked 
thoughtful. ‘1 was not interested in the 
problem.” 

‘*Have you ever thought of marrying?” 
demanded the Lady of Economics. ‘*Don’t 
blush, my dear, and don’t say you never 
thought of it. We all have.” 

‘And we have all declared we never 
would—unless—”’ 

Every teacup was held suspended. 

‘*—-unless we had to.”’ 

**Anti-climax!’’ The teacups descended. 

“Quite the contrary,’ said Czarina; 
‘‘twe merely took into account the power 
of love. Don’t look shocked. There is 
such athing, you know.” 

‘‘Mrs, Stetson does n’t mention it.”’ 

Czarina sighed. ‘‘No; it is the one 
flaw.’’ 

‘Deeper than a flaw,’ suggested the 
Critic, 

“But suppose we do marry.’’ ventured 
the Biological Assistant, under cover of 
the plural. ‘‘We become—”’ 

‘‘Nonentities’’—‘*‘Dependents’”’ -“‘House 
servants,”’ 

“According to the present social sys- 
tem,’ said the Lady of Economics, ‘‘you 
throw away years of careful training for 
your profession, thousands of dollars in- 
vested, to become a mere domestic ad- 
junct—to do, poorly, what a well-trained 
servant could do well.” 

“So far Mrs, Stetson. But wait—’’ The 
Critic’s voice was low and sweet. The 
teaspoons ceased to clatter. ‘Sometimes 
I have a vision of Man—advanced man in 
the twentieth century—writing a book—”’ 

**Men and Economics?” 

“Yes. A book bewailing the evolution 
of the race. It will show how the neces- 
sity of supporting his offspring has driven 
him to face a cold, hard world, to pit his 
wits against other and shrewder wits, to 
become a mere physical and mental ma- 
chine—while woman, divine woman, de- 
voted by nature and custom to the holy 
needs of home, has developed for us the 
highest spiritual type the world has 
known, the type of tenderness, gentleness, 
loyalty, sympathy, love, devotion, pity, 
humanity—”’ 

A dozen hands were raised 
depreciation. 

‘*We are destined to become all this and 
more,” said the Critic gently. 

There was silence for a moment. ‘And 
yet, last summer, in Maine,” said Czarina 
thoughtfully, ‘‘my host, a big, oozy, oily 
farmer, kicked his wife—she did the work 
for eleven boarders —and called her a liar, 
because his dinner wasn’t ready.”’ 

Another silence. Then the Tea broke 
forth and buzzed anew. It buzzed itself 
to a seemly close. It went home and 
read Mrs. Stetson’s book.—Jennette Bar- 
bour Perry, in Critic. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


in self- 








According to the census of 1880 there 
were 165 women occupying pulpits in the 
United States. In 1890 this number had 
increased to 1,235, and more women have 
been ordained every year since. 

The Maine Advent Conference at West- 
brook, Me., on Oct. 7, had a lively discus 
sion ¢% ordaining women preachers, The 
question had previously been ‘‘side- 
tracked,’’ but it was introduced anew in 
the form of a resolution declaring it as the 
sense of the conference that women who 
are believed to have been called of God to 
preach the gospel be admitted to ordina- 
tion. The debate lasted half an hour, 
about ten prominent Adventists of the 
State participating. 

The Rev. E. P. Woodward of Portland 
said the Scriptures did not reveal that 





woman was ever set apart for the minis- 
try. The Rev. A. H. Kearney of Dover 
said the sisterhood has its place in the 
work of the Lord, but is incapacitated to 
perform baptismal rites, and that this 
ought to be sufficient reason for denying 
women ordination. 

The Rev. Mrs. S. K. Taylor of Rockland 
replied that ordination is not denied a 
male preacher because he is blind or has | 
rheumatism, or is otherwise physically in- | 
capacitated to perform the rite of bap- | 
tism. She believed that every woman 
chosen to preach is ordained of God, and 
the conference ought to have no hesitation 
about ordaining her. 

Several ministers spoke briefly in favor 
of the resolution. At its most exciting 
point the debate was cut short by loud 
calls for the question. The resolution was 
defeated by a narrow majority, the vote 
standing 14 to 13. 








—-es-  —— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The first law course offered at Bryn 
Mawr will be given this year by Prof. 
Clarence D. Ashley, dean of the Law 
School of New York University. New 
courses will also be given in applied 
mathematica, in Pausanias, in Aristoph- 
anes, in Biblical archeology, and in dy- 
namics. The college authorities have 
announced that hereafter no student will 
be allowed to live outside of college halls, 
except the few who have homes in the 
immediate neighborhood, and wish to live 
inthem. This, of course, means that the 
college must very soon begin to refuse 
students unless the generosity of its 
friends enables it to build another resi- 
dence hall. 


There are more girl graduate students 
at Columbia University this year than 
ever before. The total number of stu- 
dents at Barnard will probably reach 300 
this year. Of these 179 are undergradu- 
ates against 131 last year. 


It is reported that the women students 
of the university at Madison, Wis., iave 
adopted short skirts for everyday wear. 
There are more than two hundred fresh- 
man and sophomore girls in the gymna- 
sium classes. A class of forty juniors and 
seniors has elected an advanced physical 
drill, consisting of exercises with dumb 
and bar bells, parallel bars, rings and 
overhead ladder. 


Miss May Louise Nichols and Miss Eliz- 
abeth H. Palmer are new instructors in 
the Greek department of Vassar College. 
Miss Nichols was graduated from Smith 
in 1888, receiving the degree of A. B. She 
has taught at Concord and studied at 
Radcliffe. Miss Nichols bas held the Fel- 
lowship of the Archwological Institute of 
America and of the Agnes Hoppin Memo- 
rial Foundation, both at Athens. Miss 
Palmer received the degree of A. B. from 
Wellesley in 1887. She has taught at 
Wheaton Seminary, and was fortwo years 
a graduate student at Yale University, 
where she received the degree of Ph. D. 
Miss Caroline E. Furness (91) has re- 
turned after a year’s absence spent in 
graduate work at Columbia University, to 
her former position as assistant in the 
observatory. She has received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Columbia, and has been 
elected a Fellow of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 
Miss Furness has spent the summer in the 
study of Astrophysics at Yerkes Observa- 
tory. 


Miss Margaret Sherwood, author of the 
novel, ‘“‘Henry Worthington, Idealist,’’ is 
a graduate of Vassar College, and took 
the degree of Ph.D. from Yale in 1898. 
She has taught for a number of years at 
Wellesley, where she was associate pro- 
fessor of English literature. 


Miss Lisi Cecilia Cipriani of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who taught French 
and Italian in the class study department 
last year, has resigned her position to 
take that of head of the Romance depart- 
ment of the Woman’s College at Western 
Reserve University. She is said to be a 
striking young woman, who has made a 
remarkable record at the university by 
the rapidity with which she acquires de- 
grees. In 1896 she took her Ph. D., in 
1898 both her master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees. She held a fellowship in ‘97 and 
‘98, and was a docent this year. She 
comes of an old Italian family, her father 
being prominent in Italian politics. 


A memorial of the late Miss Elizabeth 
Miller Bardwell, for thirty-three years a 
teacher at Mount Holyoke Seminary and 
College, and since 1886 the director of the 
astronomical observatory, has been pub- 
lished by the alumnz association of the 
college. Itisa pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, containing a biographical sketch 
by Mrs. Sarah D. Locke Stow, and out- 
lines some of Miss Bardwell’s talks to the 
students. The proceeds from the sale of 
the sketch will go toward a memorial fel- 
lowship fund of $10,000, which is now 
being raised by the alumnz of the college. 
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SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 17, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The recent primary elections in this 
city disclosed some curious facts. The 
old system of holding the primary meet 
ings at the expense of the political parties 
in any place that could be hired by them 
has been done away with entirely by the 
new law, and now the primary elections 
are as much a part of the State machinery 
as the regular elections. It may be well 
to state here, for the benefit of non-voters 
who may not understand what primary 
elections are, that they are the meetings 
held for the purpose of choosing delegates 
from each district to the convention, which 
will make the nominations for all the 
offices whose incumbents are to be chosen 
at the November election. Formerly 
these elections were held in any room that 
was owned by a man whom the ‘party 
bosses” controlled, often back of a bar 
room, but a law was passed two sessions 
ago which lifted these elections from all 
taint of irregularity. They are now a 
part of the State machinery, and persons 
to vote at them must be properly enrolled 
in their district, and present certain cre- 
dentials on appearing to cast a ballot, 
while all the places where the polls are 
set up are decent, and carefully protected 
from disorder by the police. It has been 
many times said that the primary election 
is the most important part of politics, 
since no man can be chosen to an office 
unless he is nominated at these meetings, 
and yet, notwithstanding the enormous 
responsibility of this duty of the citizens, 
only about 30,000 men cast ballots for the 
candidates presented at the primary meet- 
ings held a short time ago. The days of 
registration are again occurring, and there 
is great complaint that the number of 
registered voters throughout the State is 
much less than in other years, and this is 
due not to any falling off in the popula- 
tion, but to their indifference to the great 
political duties which voters owe to the 
country. Yet if any one attempted to 
disfranchise any of these men, what a 
hullaballoo there would be from those 
who were to be thus downtrodden! 

The first meeting of the Society for 
Political Study will be held this afternoon, 
and will take place, as will all the others, 
at the Tuxedo, corner of Madison Avenue 
and 59th Street, on each Tuesday after- 
noon at three o'clock, Mrs. Fannie Hum- 
phreys Gaffney, the president, will pre- 
side, and the address to-day will be on 
“Current Topics,’’ by Mrs. R. M. Bent, 
who will review the important events 
that have occurred since the adjournment 
last spring. It is probable that the next 
meeting of our Woman Suffrage League 
will be deferred from the first week in 
November to the second, as the State con- 
vention at Dunkirk will occupy all of the 
first week, and be followed by the con- 
vention of the State Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, at Rochester, on the second 
week in the month. As several of our 
officers and many members of the League 
desire to attend both conventions, the 
regular meeting of the County League 
will be held probably on Nov. 10th. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street, New York City. 


-_—<-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Countess of MJKavaschieri has, 
according to a Naples journal, given all 
her extensive possessions in Pozzuoli to 
an Italian hygienic society, with the pro- 
vision that a hospital for incurable con- 
sumptives is to be erected on them, 

In another column will be found the 
autumn announcement of the enterprising 
house of Springer Brothers, 155 Tremont 
Street. There will be found a large and 
well-chosen stock of fashionable cloaks, 
suits, and furs, reasonable in price and 
unexceptionable in style, as usual. 

Mrs. Izetta George, secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society, is taking 
steps looking to the establishment of a 
soft soap factory in Denver, which will 
furnish employment to needy indigents, 
Mrs. George believes that such an indus- 
try can be made a success. 

There will be a meeting in the inter- 





est of equal rights next Tuesday evening, | 


Oct. 24, at Oxford Street Chapel, Lynn. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of Boston, and 


Kev. Mr. Foster, of Lynn, will be the 
speakers. Mrs. Ellen F. Wetherell, and 
her sister, Mrs. Berry, are the active in- 
stigators of this and other meetings, to 
the arrangement of which they have 
given much thoughtful care. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare 1 Neatre. 


SQUARE 
Bran. b 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 











Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, OCT, 23. 


Too Much Johnson. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
Daily atz2and8 P.M 


CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine. 


Matinee, all Seats, asc. 








THERE IS NO 
CLIMATE 
LIKE IT ON 
THIS 
CONTINENT 
FOR A 
WINTER 
RESORT. 


UNION 





Fine Train Service via the Union 
Pacific. Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars, Buffet 
Smoking and Library 
Cars, Ordinary Sleeping Cars, 
Pintsch Light, Steam Heat. 
Five Trains Daily from Missouri 

River. 


For Time Tables, Folders, [lustraged Books, 
Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed, 
call on your nearest agent or address 


E, L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 


(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traflic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


NEW 
YORK 
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_ } BATTERY PLACE (Washington Bldg.) 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 





BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 





Whither away, robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envey of the maple leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy 
breast, 
Thou wilt not stay”? 
The summer days were long, yet all too brief 
The bappy season thou hast been our guest; 
Whither away? 


Whither away, bluebird, 
Whither away’ 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst tind the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? 
ah, why, 
Thou, too, whose song first told us of the 
spring? 
Whither away? 


Whither away, swallow, 
Whither away? 
Canst thou no k nger tarry in the north, 
Here, where our roofso well hath screened 
thy nest? 
Not one short day? 
Wilt thou—as if thou human wert—go forth 
And wanton far from them who love thee 
best? 
Whither away? 


-_--— 


TRUST. 





I cannot see with wy small human sight, 
Why God should lead this way or that for 
me; 
I only know He saith, ‘Child, follow me;”’ 
But I can trust, 


I know not why my path should be at times 

So straitly hedged, so strongly barred before ; 

I only know God could keep wide the door; 
And I can trust. 


T tind no answer, often, when beset 

With questions fierce and subtle on my way, 

And often have but strength to faintly pray ; 
jut I can trust. 


I often wonder, as with trembling hand 

I cast the seed along the furrowed ground, 

If ripened fruit will in my life be found; 
jut I can trust. 


I cannot know why suddenly the storm 
Should rage so fiercely ‘round me in its 
wrath; 
But this I know,—God watches all my path, 
And I can trust. 


I may not draw aside the mystic veil 
That hides the unknown future from my 
sight; 
Nor know if for me waits the dark or light; 
But I can trust. 


I have no power to look across the tide, 

Tosee, while here, the land beyond the river; 

But this I know, I shall be God's forever; 
So I can trust, 





-_- oe — 


HOW NAN RACED. 





BY FRONA M. BROOKS, 





A finer day than tbe first of February 
could not have been wished for the races 
which were to give the championship in 
the ice-boating either to Lake Minne- 
tonka or to Lake Pepin. One race had 
already taken place, two weeks before, 
and been won by Minnetonka’s superb 
yacht, the Elk. A protracted January 
thaw had postponed the final struggle, 
but now, after three days of snapping 
cold, Lake Minnetonka presented a noble 
sheet of smooth, solid, glittering ice. 
Moreover, the mercury had kindly risen 
to the comfortable point of twenty-five 
degrees, and a fine breeze lent itself to the 
occasion, 

Lake Pepin had sent its two best ice- 
yachts,—the solidly built Cyclone, larger 
than any boat Lake Minnetonka could 
boast, and which had been known to 
reach a speed of eighty miles an hour; 
and the Phebe, a beautiful little craft, 
made as light as possible, with slender 
mast, silk sails and a cockpit of inter- 
woven cords. 

Lake Minnetonka, onthe other hand, 
had entered nine ice-boats for the races, 
boats of every size and appearance, from 
the What-Not,— a rough, home-made 
affair entered by three newsboys,—to the 
Eik, which had won on the former trial. 
Most of the boats were of medium size, 
Perhaps the best of these was the Nancy, 
a Christmas present to George Bassett 
from his uncle, an old enthusiast in ice- 
boating on the Hudson. 

George had promptly named it the 
Nancy in honor of his only sister Anne, a 
bright girl of seventeen, whose cheerful- 
ness, pluck and sympathy made ber his 
dearest companion at all times. 

In the previous race the Nancy and all 
the smaller boats had come in far behind, 
because a heavy wind had been greatly 
to the advantage of the Elk and the 
Cyclone. To-day George, counting on the 
lighter breeze, was in high hopes of being 
second or third at the finish—he could 
hardly expect to win. 

The course was twice round a five-mile 
triangle. Each turning-point was marked 
by a fir-tree easily visible against the 
white background of ice, while the goal 
was distinguished by a flag fastened to a 
post. 





At the first gun all the eleven yachts, 
which had been flitting about, swung into 
position, affording a beautiful sight when 
drawn up side by side. They were rivals 
in every sense, for one of the charms of 
an ice-boat race is that every boat starts 
at the same moment, there is no time al- 
lowance, and the yacht which leads at the 
finish is the actual winner. 

Vive minutes passed, a time of quiver- 
ing expectation for Nan, before every 
boat was in place. Each skipper was then 
standing alert with hand on stern, ready, 
with one or two helpers, to push his craft 
off and jump aboard himself at the next 
gun. Bang it went, and all started for- 
ward like a flock of great white winged 
birds. 

‘‘Have we a chance?’ Nan asked her 
brother, although she knew the Nancy 
almost as well as he, and could have given 
asound opinion as to the probable out- 
come. 

‘Barely,’’ said George; *‘but the wind 
is still falling and there's no telling yet.” 

The difference in boats soon began to 
tell. The splendid Elk drew ahead while 
the silken-sailed Phabe flew close beside 
theleader. Third came the Cyclone, too 
heavy for the breeze, so that George 
speedily put the Nancy into third place. 
The first time round the course these 
three—the Elk, the Phabe and the Nancy 
—held the same relative positions, but on 
the second round, as the boats reached 
the fir-tree which marked the first turn 
in the course, the Phebe got the best of 
it, and drew ahead. On the beat to the 
second fir-tree she gained decidedly. Then 
down they rushed toward the goal, the 
Elk gradually gaining till almost jib and 
jib with the leader, but the Phebe whirled 
around the flagstaff first. 

The Nancy was not avery close third, 
and George looked as much disappointed 
as Nan felt. But she looked brilliantly 
pleased, with rosy cheeks, glittering eyes, 
and a little frost powder upon her fluffy 
hair and turned-up tall fur collar, 

“The wind will suit us better the next 
round, George,’’ she said, cheerily; ‘‘and 
we may win for Minnetonka yet.” 

But the jubilant Lake Pepin people had 
no fear. So far, the contest was a tie; 
the third race must be decisive. The 
Phebe’s captain was sure of winning, 
because the falling of the wind would in- 
crease his slight advantage over the great 
Elk, the only antagonist he feared; but 
strategy might tell, and George whispered 
to Nan as he tightened the sheet: “I 
think we can run even the Phabe pretty 
close if we take the second leg in two 
long tacks instead of four short ones, 
Every tack counts, you know. It may 
take only a second to get round, but in a 
race like this seconds mean everything.” 

“Good!” said Nan; ‘but don’t give it 
away. The Phwbe’s are watching us.” 

All were ready again. As Captain Red- 
fern in his buckskin jacket with a rope 
around his waist and the old double- 
barrelled signalling gun in hand, walked 
observantly up the line before the mo- 
ment for his second shot, he smiled at 
Nan. 

“You look snug there, Nan.”’ 

“Oh, 'm quite at home, thank you, 
captain.” 

The girl lay in her usual place well for- 
ward in the cockpit, while George, a friend 
and a boy stood ready to push off the boat. 

Then the gun banged, the men pushed, 
and the yachts started. ‘‘Letgo,”’ shouted 
George to his helpers, but still ran along 
himself an instant more before jumping 
aboard; and right there his feet slipped, 
his hands slipped, and he fell prone on 
the ice. The boat leaped from his grasp 
like a wild thing glad to be free, whilea 
shout of horror broke from the spectators. 

George springing to his feet, dashed 
after the Nancy before he realized that he 
might as well chase the lightning. 

And Nan? When she saw that the boat 
was carrying her off alone, she was for 
one brief second downright dismayed. 
Then her sportsmanship came to the res- 
cue and she crawled back, hurrying to 
reach the helm and bring the boat up 
into the wind; but as she grasped the 
tiller she saw that to turn would be im- 
possible, for she was in the middle of a 
line of boats, the farthest not thirty feet 
away. She must wait for more room; 
and she soon got it, for the Nancy was 
running away from the ruck, 

Seeing that her boat was following close 
on the Elk and Phabe, ambition sprang to 
life in Nan. Why not race? It was true 
she had never held the tiller for an hour 
altogether before in her life, but she knew 
the sport by a hundred runs with George. 
Her yacht obeyed her lightest touch, and 
her spunk rose. She would not desert the 
Nancy. And oh, goodness, what joy it 
would give George if she won the race for 
Minnetonka! 

Suddenly, and with some fear, she per- 
ceived the first fir-tree apparently straight 
in front and only a few rods away. Then 
she saw the Phebe swing gracefully 
around it, the Elk following closely. In 
another instant Nan, too, had turned the 
dreaded mark close upon the skates of the 





leaders. All her fear was gone. Even so 
she tacked up to the second tree and 
swept down the third leg, while the spec- 
tators breathlessly watched the red fleck 
of Nan’s dress. Sometimes they were 
sure she would run down the Elk, as the 
great boat shot mightily over the ice in 
her efforts to catch the flying Phebe. 

As Nan approached the goal-post she 
had to fight her own thoughts of dropping 
out of the race. Both arms ached terri- 
bly, one from holding on, the other from 
grasping the tiller, and her fingers were 
numb. A hoarse shout, ‘Stop,’ from 
Captain Redfern reached her ears with the 
cheers of the crowd as she swirled by, but 
she was sure she had heard George calling, 
“Splendid, Nan, splendid!’ and this gave 
her new vigor. 

‘We'll keep at it, Nancy,’’ she said, 
aloud, to her boat. ‘‘We’re entered and 
we'll stay in and do the best we can. And 
—why, goodness! I'd forgotten it—we 
may win!” 

For, even as she spoke, George’s plan 
had flashed upon her memory- to take 
two tacks instead of four on the second 
leg of the course. So far she had simply 
followed the leaders. Now she meant to 
strike out for herself. She was the more 
fired to this resolution by observing that 
she was steadily overtaking the Elk. She 
could follow the leader’s tracks no more. 
The boats came whizzing by the tree; the 
first two pointed up on their second tack, 
but she rushed straight on. 

Poor George, watching in an agony of 
sympathy for his sister, now dug the nails 
into the palm of his hand. Surely Nan 
must have fainted, although he had never 
known her to faint; or she was tired out 
and had lost her grip. And she had no 
idea that the boat was carrying her head- 
long on a terrible course. There was a 
dangerous crack only a mile beyond her, 
near Big Island. 

No, she was turning. He caught his 
breath in the revulsion of feeling. What 
pride he felt as he 1ealized that she had 
caught his idea and was trying to work it 
out! ‘Hurrah, hurrah, Nan!’ He quite 
astonished the crowd by his sudden, soli- 
tary cheering. 

Meanwhile Nan was fixing her mind on 
the all-important calculation of when to 
make the next tack. She could see the 
other boats, now on their third short tack, 
approaching the point where she wished 
to turp, but she felt sure that she should 
reach it first; besides, she had the right 
of way. So, regardless of a possible col- 
lision, she tore on, not varying a hair’s 
breadth. 

It was a close shave, for she passed un- 
der the very nose of the Phabe, whose 
captain could hardly believe his eyes as 
he saw the insignificant, unthought of 
Nancy cross his bow, and—was it possible? 
—with only a girl aboard! He pinned all 
his hopes on that. 

Although by some extraordinary chance 
she had got the lead, she would be afraid 
to make a close turn around that next 
tree. He would slip inside, and once 
ahead, regain his vanishing honors, Of 
the Elk he had no further fears, for still 
the wind was gradually falling. 

But Nan had not sailed many a day for 
nothing. Her well trained eyes and fac- 
ulties were now fully on the alert, and the 
excitement kept her absolutely free from 
“nerves.” She rounded the next turn 
without a foot to spare,and the Nancy 
sped buoyantly down the home stretch, 
still ahead. Nan was jubilant. 

But she was jubilant too soon, One of 
the sudden flaws for which Lake Minne- 
tonka is noted came upon her. It lifted 
one side-runner of the underweighted boat 
high in the air, George fairly shrieked 
with fear that the Nancy would go over, 
or Nan be forced up into the wind. 

But Nan had seen flaws before. She 
hung on for dear life, and trusting to the 
passing nature of the gust, kept her 
course. 

But the flaw had cost her something. 
When the blast puffed by, and all her 
runners returned to solid ice, she could 
see the point of the Phabe’s jib boom 
squarely abreast of her. Nan watched 
that jib boom with an intense determina- 
tion that it should gain no more. And it 
did not. The wind was exactly at the 
rate best suited to the Nancy. 

But the gusts! Alas! again one swooped 
upon the boats, setting the Nancy at such 
an angle that the wretched George thought 
she must certainly upset. Yet Nan held 
on. But this time she had to ease the 
boat a little, and now she beheld the 
whole jib of the Phebe right alongside. 

Nan’s tiller arm felt as if it were nearly 
jerked out of its socket; her whole frame 
ached; her eyes smarted, but she was 
nearing the end. If she could but reach 
it before another puff caught her! 

Already she heard the people cheering 
like mad as she drove straight for the 
goal. Rushing on, she could see the scat- 
tered spectators huddling in close to the 
flagstaff. Some were in fear of their lives, 
not feeling confident in her skill; but Nan 
aimed well. 

Shaving the post she dashed by the 





wildly shouting crowd, hotly pressed by 
the Phobe, and with the Elk a close third, 
and Nan had won for Minnetonka. 

With a fiaal effort she pushed the helm 
over to bring the yacht up into the wind, 
and there she lay, so weary that she could 
not move, while the gallant captain of the 
Phebe rolled stiffly off bis boat to preseat 
his congratulations to the victor. 

But George was before him. Snatching 
Nan ip his arms, he cried: ‘*Nanny, darl- 
ing, little sister! What? She's fainted!’ 

Nan’s eyes opened, ‘'No—fainted? Of 
course I've not fainted. But I'm tired. 
Help me up.”’ And struggling to her feet, 
she asked, ‘‘Did we really win?”’ 

“You did,” said George. 

And Lake Pepin was as loud as Minne- 
tonka in cheering ber. 


A QUAKER WEDDING. 





Heronwood, Sands Point, L. L, the 
country home of Noah H. and Mariana W. 
Chapman, was the scene of a remarkably 
beautiful wedding on Wednesday, Oct. 11. 
The contracting parties were Miss Char- 
lotte Haines Chapman and Mr. Henry 
Chandlee Turner, of New York City, for- 
merly of Kent County, Md. At 1 o’clock, 
to the music of the wedding march, de- 
scended the wide stairway to the main 
hall, first the ushers in pairs, Messrs. Par- 
rish, Hicks, Andrews, and Howard Chap- 
man, then the bridesmaids, Misses Sarah 
Wright, Anna Willets, Ethel Fraser, and 
the sister of the bride, Mary W. Chapman, 
followed by the bride on her father’s arm, 
The bride was in cream white satin, with 
tulle veil, and the bridesmaids were a 
symphony of color in white swiss over 
pale green silk, At the far end of the 
drawing-room, under a mantel banked in 
white carnations, ferns, and palms, the 
groom with his best man awaited the 
coming of the bride. After a few moments 
of solemn silence, the bride and groom 
took each other by the hand and pledged 
their troth in the impressive form of the 
Society of Friends, which is a simple 
promise of love and faithfulness to each 
other until separated by death. Then the 
wedded pair affixed their names to the 
certificate of marriage, and Charles Hal- 
lowell read aloud the document which de- 
clared them husband and wife. 

The groom is a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, class of ’93, and two members of 
his class officiated at his wedding. The 
bride is the recording secretary of the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Association. 

J. B.C. 
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A WOMAN'S ANTI-WAR PETITION. 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 9, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send you below a paper read before 
the Ohio W. C. T. U. Convention last 
week, It was enthusiastically endorsed 
by the Convention: 


It is fitting that the department for 
peace and arbitration should take cogni- 
zance of the canvass now being made in 
this city for a petition to be sent to Presi- 
dent McKinley urging the cessation of 
hostilities in the Philippines. 

A few months ago this nation had the 
master opportunity of the ages to become 
a political Messiah to the nations of the 
world; but instead, America is now acting 
the greatest falsehood of modern times, 

Many women feel that this war is not 
only cruel and unholy, but unjustifiable 
and unwise. It is contrary to our tra- 
ditions, and sets at nought the basic prin- 
ciples of our government. The appeal to 
force generaily results in the establish- 
ment of the tyranny of force, and woman 
should set her face strongly against mili- 
tarism. France has recently shown us 
the danger resulting from such a source, 

Men are wholly absorbed with com- 
mercial advantages, but women must 
make an effort that the nation may escape 
the disgrace and shame which the policy 
of the present administration is putting 
upon it. Accordingly, women only hage 











“‘Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention.” 


It was the necessity for an 
honest, reliable blood purifier 
and tonic that brought into 
existence Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It is a highly concen- 
trated extract prepared by a 
combination, proportion and 
process peculiar to itself and 
giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
unequalled curative power. 
Its wonderful record of cures has made 
it America’s Greatest Medicine. 

Rosy Cheeks — “ J have good 
health and rosy cheeks, thanks to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, Ht builds me up and 
saves doctor bills.’’ Mary A, Burke, 
East Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

’ 


Sarsaparill 
Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


‘only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
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been asked to give their signatures to this 
anti war petition, because this takes it 
out of partisan politics. Thus far, the 
canvass has not extended beyond the limita 
of this city, and we now number Sixtee 

hundred and eighty seven signatures of 
Cleveland women. 

The object of those who have it in hang 
is to make the list as great as possible be- 
fore the President's annual message to 
Congress. Books have been made for 
canvassing, and will be given out to aly 
those who desire them. 


Please return to 844 Prospect Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, whether with few or many 
names. Louisa SouTHworrg, 
—~D oa 


DEWEY ON FILIPINO WOMEN. 





Admiral Dewey has a good word for 
the Manila women. In the course of ap 
interview reported in the New York Times 
he took up the photograph of one of the 
native beauties of Manila, saying: “Any. 
body who would say, after looking on 
this picture, that the Filipinos are a race 
of savages must be a pessimist indeed, 
She is one of three daughters. Two of 
them are married to Englishmen of wealth, 
One thing that greatly impressed me wag 
the improved condition of the Filipinos 
in the Straits Settlements, where they 
have for years been in close contact with 
the English. Their high degree of prog- 
ress and education gives me great hope 
for the future of the race.”’ 


— Oo we 


A TYPICAL OHIO SUFFRAGIST. 


“If you wish to keep young, espouse 
and work for some unpopular cause,” 
The truth of the saying bas been well ex. 
emplified in the the life of Carouing 
KINGSBURY NASH, bow nearly ‘‘eighty- 
eight years young.”’ 

She was born May 1, 1812, in rugged 
New Hampshire. Her father, Benjamin 
Kingsbury, son of a preacher, had for one 
of his principal characteristics the wish 
for a reason for all things. No blind faith 
would satisfy him, The ruling trait of 
the mother, Cynthia Wilder Kingsbury, 
was resoluteness; ability to push through 
obstacles to attain desired ends. This 
pair, with their growing family of little 
ones, made the pilgrimage from New 
Hampshire to the then far west, the 
Connecticut Western Reserve, and located 
their home amid the almost unbroken 
forests of what is now Geauga County, 
Ohio, in the valley of the Cuyahoga, about 
thirty miles from the present city of 
Cleveland. This was when Caroline, their 
oldest child, was seven years of age, and 
her life from this time till her marriage 
in 1833, in the wilderness yet to be sub- 
dued, was such as to develop in her the 
traits of self-reliance and resolution, 
which were largely her heritage. The 
father’s questioning as to the rigidity of 
the orthodoxy of that day and generation, 
showed itself budding in the heart of the 
child, when she shuddered at the thought 
that if even one of her own family should 
fail in the least in the strict observance 
of the letter of the law, and in conse- 
quence be condemned to that everlasting 
punishment which was supposed to be 
the necessary restraint from wrongdoing, 
how then could she be happy, even were 
she in the region of the blest? 

So, gradually, the religion which wasa 
slavery, relaxed and broadened into the 
religion of liberty, with the golden rule 
for its creed. These were not light super- 
ficial struggles for this conscientious pro- 
fessor of Christianity. But they came 
and were mastered by her brave independ- 
ent spirit, and her sense of the eternal 
love of God, which precludes the attrib- 
utes of wrath and vengeance. 

Later. in the days of the anti-slavery 
struggle, when churches and politicians 
held back in conservative apathy, or lifted 
horrfied hands in alarm at supposed re- 
sults most dread and dire, the subject of 
this sketch and her noble husband, now 
passed on to his promotion, did not hold 
back, but, in touch with the heart of the 
great reform, through its organs, The 
Liberator, The Anti-Slavery Standard and 
The Bugle, they labored in all ways with- 
in their reach to agitate and bring to an 
issue the question of the rights of those 
in bondage. Anti slavery meetings were 
worked up in their own and neighboring 
towns, for those staunch advocates of 
freedom, Pillsbury, Remond, Stephen 
and Abby Foster, Charles C. Burleigh, 
Marius Robinson, J. Elizabeth Jones and 
many another who were hospitably e0- 
tertained in the former home of Chester 
and Caroline Nash, and by them driven to 
and from the places of meeting where 
not always was the reception kindly, but 
where the unswerving, steadfast support 
of these veterans, known and beloved by 
all, did much to disarm prejudice, and 
win friends to the unpopular cause. 

In the work of distributing anti-slavery 
literature, circulating petitions, and keep- 
ing the agitation aglow, Caroline was al- 
ways foremost, and no opportunity for 
giving the cause of the oppressed a lift 
was lost. Never did she falter; never 88¥ 
the possibility of failure. To doubting 
Thomases, she has often repeated the 
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trenchant query of old Sojourner Truth: ing ‘‘direct legislation,’’ they may well | Jessie G. Manley, local treasurer of Fair- 
ponder as to what new and unp»pular | mont Club, was approved. 


ufrederick, is God dead?” 

As occasion lessened for active, individ- 
yal work in this reform, its natural 
sequence, the agitation of the rights of | 
women followed, and found in her and 
per husband, equally ardent advocates 
and allies. Chester and Caroline Nash 
were in attendance at the first Woman's 
Rights Convention ever held in Cleveland, 
Q., and the sweet girlish face and form of 
Lucy Stone, one of the speakers on that 
occasion, is remembered by Caroline as a 
peautful picture still dear to her heart. 
In later years, when the beloved Lucy 
again kindly gave herself and her talents 
to Western Reserve audiences, Caroline, 
then a widow seventy-five years of age, 
drove alone with horse and carriage six- 
teen miles, to have the great pleasure of 
again listening to her, and taking her by 
the hand. What a precious privilege she 
always accounted it, to listen to the ad- 
dresses of those wholly self-denying anti- 
slavery and woman suffrage speakers, and 
how glad to do the little services by which 
she might add to their comfort or per- 
sonal well-being! 

The contingent, but also unpopular re- 
forms of dress, hygienic living, abolition 
of drug medication and capital punish- 
ment, each found in her an ardent sup- 
porter; and now, in her eighty-eighth 
year, none is more zealous than she in 
the battle for prohibition of intoxicants. 
Her weapons are both political and civil. 
The W. C. T. U. and the Prohibition or 
Union Reform party find in her a warm 
adherent. She subscribes for their liter- 
ature, and reads and circulates it. As 
she did for the anti-slavery reform, so she 
does for this, gives freely of her means to 
help it along. 

Occultism and Mental Science interest 
her, and it would seem that she has been 
aliving example of the truth of the latter, 
inasmuch as when at long intervals serious 
sickness overtakes this intrepid woman, 
she surprises her friends and caretakers, 
by simply getting well. This was what 
occurred in her last severe illness in the 
spring of 1896, at Tampa, Florida, where 
she was spending some time with her 
son-inlaw and daughter, Mr. and Mrs, 
Farr. The sickness was pneumonia, fol- 
lowing the grippe. Owing to the severity 
of the symptoms, her decision not to have 
a physician called had been overruled. 
Physician, nurse and neighbors, saw no 
chance for her recovery; but the son and 
daughter and a hopeful friend who was a 
student of Mental Science, and whose 
presence was most helpful and uplifting, 
were not dismayed when the patient 
quietly but decidedly told the attending 
physician she would not need his services 
any more. And truly,!the negatives began 
loosening their hold, under the postive- 
ness Of this woman, so brave even when 
the thread of life was almost snapped 
asunder. Her burning desire was to go 
back again to her loved Ohio home. Her 
home since her wedding day; the birth. 
place of her children; the shrine from 
which beloved forms had been borne to 
rest; a home dearer to her than words 
could express, 

Her life-long belief was, that obstacles 
were things to be overcome. Summon- 
ing more of courage, more of resolution, 
than seemed possible, she, rather than 
any in attendance (though they spared 
nothing they could do), is entitled to the 
praise of raising herself from this sick- 
bed. In due course of time strength was 
hers again, and she announced herself 
ready for the journey to Ohio, more than 
half the entire distance of which she made 
alone without a traveling companion. 
And this after she had passed her eighty- 
fifth birthday. 

In a letter to her daughter, written 
after her long journey had been accom- 
plished, she says: ‘I was not greatly 
fatigued when I came, as all seemed to 
think I must have been; and I have not 
looked upon the cleaning and putting 
things in order with anything but pleas 
ure, and have really enjoyed it. I have 
felt really well all the time, no aches or 
pains; and I wish you were all as well as 
lam,’ 

In another letter she writes. ‘‘Nothing 
that has to be done, seems too hard for 
me.’’ This was after mentioning with 
ipparent satisfaction the number of loaves 
of bread and pies she had made that fore- 
toon, the meals she had prepared for the 
farm hands, and the delicious butter she 
had worked into comely rolls. The innu- 
nerable details of housekeeping are to her 
hot irksome drudgery, but something to 
be done with a willing, cheerful heart, 
putting poetry into the common things of 
tveryday life. 

In a recent letter, her granddaughter, 
then staying with her at the old home- 
stead, writes: “Grandma seems well, 
and much younger than she is. She will 


hardly let me do any thing for her.” 

These are cheering messages to those of 
ber children who must be separated from 
her by long distances, and taking for 
gstanted the speedy consummation of pres- 
'} *0t issues, which now interest her, includ- 





reform will next be projected on civiliza- 


tion, to absorb her interest and to con- | tary, Mrs. 
in her the will to live and labor | 


| tinue 
with ever-youthful vigor for its success, 
C. K. F. 

Tampa, Fla., Oct. 13, 1899. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 





SAN FrRANCcIsco, Ocr, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs, Annie Kline Rikert, president of 
the Stockton and Tuolumne County Rail- 
road Company, gained a victory over 
Judge Troutt, of the Superior Court, 
September 29. 

Judge Troutt ordered Mrs, Rikert to 
jail for contempt because she refused to 
obey an order in which he directed her 
to produce in court certain books belonz- 
ing to the corporation, and which she 
contended could not legally be inspected 
against her will by the court or Charles 
Erickson, who sued her and her company 
to collect a claim on account of grading 
the company's roadbed. 

To test the validity of Judge Troutt’s 
order, Mrs. Rikert and Robert 8S. Clarke, 
who was also adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt for a similar disobedience, applied 
to the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus, and Mrs, Rikert’s position was 
sustained by the Supreme Court. She 
and her secretary were exonerated and 
the sheriff was directed to discharge 
them from custody. The Supreme Court 
holds that the private affairs of the com- 
pany could not be pried into in the action 
brought, and held that the Superior Court 
did not have jurisdiction of the papers 
and books of the corporation, 

Mrs. Rikert says that she is gratified 
over her victory, but that it is not unex- 
pected. She adds: 

I bad no fear about the action of the 
Supreme Court. The judges of the higher 
court, fortunately, haveathoroughly good 
understanding of the law, and they know 
how to apply it. I know a little about 
law myself, having studied it for three 
years, and I knew that I was not exceed- 
ing my privileges as a citizen when I took 
the stand I did. The action of the Supreme 
Court shows my friends that I made no 
blunder, and that I was not guilty of con- 
tempt of court. It clearly demonstrates 
to every one that my stand was for prin- 
ciple. I feel keenly having been ordered 
to jail, and I am indignant that the law 
compels people to submit to such out- 
rages. They tell me that Judge Troutt 
committed an error. Yes, but why do we 
have a judge on the bench who does not 
know enough law to prevent him from 
ordering to jail a woman of position and 
business standing? EXAMINER, 


10, 1899. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 





West VIRGINIA ANNUAL MEETING, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The feurth annual Woman Suffrage 
Convention of West Virginia met in Fair- 
mont, Sept. 28 and 29. 

On the first evening one of the most 
pleasing literary and musical entertain- 
ments of the season was held in Normal 
Hall, and highly appreciated by an atten- 
tive audience. 

Friday morning, by invitation, the Con- 
vention assembled in the Court House. 
Mrs. Wheat, the president, being absent 
on account of the serious illness of her 
husband, the assembly was called to order 
by Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, president 
of the Fairmont Local Club. Miss Mary 
G. Hay, of New York, was chosen tem- 
porary chairman, and Mrs, Anne M., 
Southern temporary secretary. 

Mrs. Mackie M. Holbert, Mrs. Mary E. 
Butcher and Miss Jennie Manley, Com- 
mittee on Resolutions reported as follows: 


Whereas, We realize that the opposi- 
tion and indifference of the public to the 
cause of woman suffrage is due to igno- 
rance of the subject, and that the efforts 
already made to enlighten the people 
have been fruitful io cultivating senti- 
ment, 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in 
the justice of our claim that all classes of 
our citizens need the protection which 
political power alone can give, and we 
pledge ourselves to use every means at 
our hands to bring about a state of feel- 
ing that will cause the women and men 
of the State to demand of our representa- 
tives the right of suffrage for women on 
equal terms with men. 

That the Convention tender a vote of 
thanks to the members of the last Legis- 
lative Assembly for the courtesy of per- 
mitting a hearing upon woman suffrage 
to the representative of our Association, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

That a vote of thanks be extended to 
the performers of Thursday night’s en- 
tertainment, the Trustees of the Presby- 
terian church, who so kindly offered us 
the use of their church for our Conven- 
tion, the press for their timely notices of 
our meetings, the Greater Fairmont Band 
for the excellent music furnished, Prof. 
Barnes for the use or Normal Hall, and 
to any others who have kindly aided us. 


The report of the State treasurer, Miss 
J. B. Wilson, of Wheeling, read by Mrs. 


The report of the corresponding secre- 
Annie G. Boyd of Wheeling, 
who was not able to be present, was 


| read by Mrs. B. B. Ritchie, and approved, 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, in the ab- 
sence of Miss J. B. Wilson, the press 
superintendent, read the report and made 
suggestions for a plan of future work. 

In the afternoon a letter from Mrs, 
Fannie J. Wheat, of Wheeling, retiring 
president, was read by Mrs. Ritchie, ex- 
pressing regret at her unavoidable ab- 
sence, whereupon a telegram was sent 
her expressing sympathy and love. 

Mrs, Catt offered a plan of work for the 
next year which was freely discussed, and 
adopted. She recommended an effort to 
secure the organization of new clubs 
throughout the State, and a committee 
was appointed for the work, consisting of 
Miss Jennie Wilson, of Wheeling, Mrs. 
George G. Clayton, of Mannington, Miss 
Jennie Manley, Mrs. Mary E. Butcher, 
Mrs. Columbia Morgan and Mrs, M. H. 
Grove, of Fairmont. It was also sug- 
gested that a prize be offered to the stu- 
dents of the State University and Normal 
Schools for the best oration on the sub- 
ject, “Should the Women of West Vir- 
ginia Be Given the Suffrage,” and the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed: Mrs. 
Mary E. Butcher, Mrs. Belle McKinney 
and Mrs, Allie Haymind. It was recom- 
mended that a vigorous effort be made 
to extend the press work of the State, and 
that literature be distributed as generally 
as funds will allow. 

The Convention elected officers as fol- 
lows for the ensuing year: President, 
Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritehie, of Fairmont; 
vice president, Hon, Harvey W. Harmer, 
Clarksburg; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Annie G. Boyd, Wheeling; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Clara Reinheimer, Fairmont; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Holbert, Fairmont; 
auditors, Mrs. Belle McKinney, Fairmont; 
Mrs. Georgie G. Clayton, Mannington; 
Mrs. Fannie J. Wheat, of Wheeling was 
unanimously elected member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. Mrs, Jessie 
G. Manley was elected press superin- 
tendent. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mrs. 
Catt and Miss Hay for their kind assist- 
ance, also to the court officials for the use 
of Court House. 

On the evening of the 29th, Mrs. Catt, 
with our own Mary G. Hay, appeared be- 
fore a most appreciative audience in 
Normal Hall, and delivered one of her ad- 
mirable discourses on equal rights. 
Young, attractive and eloquent, she cap- 
tivated her listeners, and held their atten- 
tion throughout, in a ringing speech. She 
handled Dr. Buckley and his remark that 
“the subject of woman suffrage was an 
unripe chestnut,” ina forcible and logical 
manner. The coming among us of these 
intellectuai, courageous, noble women are 
“like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.”’ They inspire us with noble 
sentiments and purer thoughts, and re- 
newed energy and devotion to a cause that 
is moving the whole world, and to which 
they have consecrated their lives—their 
all, that we may rise above the narrow- 
mindedness of myths and prejudices. 

The last business meeting of the Execu 
tive Committee was held at Mrs. Manley's 
on Saturday morning and was a veritable 
love feast. The fourth annual suffrage 
convention is past, not ended, for our 
work is only begun—never to end until 
the goal of our ambition, the ballot-box, 


is reached. 
=: 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


LIBRARY 
DAKOTA, 

Fareo, N. D., Ocr, 12, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Equal Suffrage Association of North 
Dakota held an enthusiastic State con- 
vention at Hillsboro last week. In the 
plan for work it was decided to start cir. 
culating libraries consisting of books upon 
civics, industrial economics, and sociology. 
The women of the State are ready for 
such reading if it can be secured, and we 
hereby earnestly appeal to our sisters 
all over the United States to send us books 
of this kind that will prepare the women 
of North Dakota for future citizenship. 
We would like many copies of Mrs. Stet- 
son’s book, ‘‘Woman and Economics.’”’ Do 
not let such books lie idle upon your 
shelves. Send them to ‘The Equal Suf- 
frage Library, Fargo, N. D.’’ They will be 
sent where they are most needed. Dona- 
tions for carrying on this work will be 
gratefully received. 

FLORA PIKE GATES. 
Supt. Press Work. 


Dea 


WYOMING. 


CIRCULATING FOR NORTH 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The State of Wyoming is a well spring 
of joy to progressive people. How de- 
lighted woman suffragists were when the 
United States census showed that Wyo- 
ming had decreased in crime, although 
every other State had increased during the 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Costs less than One Cent a cup. 
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Be sure that the Package bears our Trade-Mark. 








A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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same decade! For Wyoming then was 
the only State in which women had full | 
suffrage. 

With the intense interest in questions 
of war and peace now pervading the coun- 
try, it gives one a restful feeling to read 
Wyoming's motto, ‘Let military authority 
yield to the civil power.’ Every dead 
nation along the path of history, no mat- 
ter how high or bright her light, has 
gone down by making her civil power 
secondary to her military. What other 
political community ever adopted a motto 
which put civil authority first? 

Honor to Wyoming! She is a leader, 
Yet when women were first enfranchised 
in 1869, society was so lawless that 
men were sometimes shot “just to see 
them fall.’’ 

How modestly and quietly those women 
and men have pushed militarism aside 
and inaugurated the reign of the civilian. 
It would be well that the American peo- 
ple should demand of the general govern- 
ment that no man who has ever com- 
manded men in battle shall be eligible for 
president. M.T. F. 








TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 
MONTHLY LETTER, OCTOBER, 1899. 
The friends of equal rights have come 
home from mountain and seashore, re- 
freshed and strengthened for the year’s 
work, 


THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


The most important work to be done 
between now and December is to ensure 
the success of the Bazar. Bazar meetings 
are held at 3 Park Street every Friday 
morning from 10 to 12 o’clock, All inter- 
ested are invited, and it is especially de- 
sired that at least one representative 
should be present from each League. 

The tickets will be for sale in a few 
days, ‘‘Family tickets,’’ such as proved so 
popular at the last Bazar, and single ad- 
mission tickets. Each ‘‘Family ticket,”’ 
price 59 cents, has seven punches, and 
will admit either seven persons together, 
or one person seven times, or any number 
of persons in small groups until the seven 
punches are used up. The single admis- 
sion tickets are tencents. They should 
not be offered till every effort has been 
made to sell the ‘‘Family tickets.’’ Let 
each League and each individual friend 
sell as many as possible. A good sale of 
tickets in advance will go fully halfway 
to ensure the success of the Bazar. 

Also, give orders in advance, and s0- 
licit orders from others. ‘There are many 
persons who would as soon buy things 
that they will have to buy somewhere, at 
our Bazar as at a store, if the prices are 
no higher. Orders have already been re- 
ceived for sheets and pillow cases, shred- 
ded wheat, soap, dish towels, etc. Any 
one who can secure the contribution of 
these articles may be sure of selling them. 
Mrs. Livermore wants three pairs of bed 
slippers, to be made after a peculiar fash- 
ion, which she will impart to any one that 
wishes to take her order for them. Miss 
F. Beal, 61 Revere Street, Boston, will 
buy two barrels of the best quality of 
Baldwin apples at the Boston market 
price, if any one will contribute them 
within the next two or three weeks for 
the benefit of the Bazar. Let every one 
consider what articles she will need for 
heiself, or will wish to buy for Christmas 
presents, and let her give her orders in 
advance. 

QUESTION CANDIDATES. 

The nominations for members of the 
Legislature have now been made, Ques- 
tion the candidates in your own district 
as to how they stand on suffrage, and if 
they are not in favor, try to convert them. 
Experience has proved that they are more 
open to persuasion before they are elected 
than after. 

A DELIGHTFUL SPEAKER. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, one of 
the ablest of the women ordained to the 
ministry, and for many years pastor of a 
flourishing church near Chicago, is spend- 
ing some time in this neighborhood, and 
is willing to address any Suffrage League 
for $5. It is a rare opportunity, and as 
many Leagues as possible should hear her. 
She may be addressed at this office. 

INCREASE THE SCHOOL VOTE. 


It should be part of the work of every 
League to increase the school vote of 
women. The bad condition of the Bos- 
ton schoolhouses, described in the reso- 
lutions passed at the last Fortnightly, is 
not limited to Boston. Both women and 
men ought to vote for good school boards, 
for the sake of the children. Any one 
willing to get up aschool suffrage meet- 
ing is invited to communicate with Miss 








M. M. Gilbert, 65 Pembroke Street, Bos- 
ton, who has been arranging a series of 
such meetings under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A. Anyone able to 
suggest the names of acceptable speakers 
who would give their services in address- 
ing such meetings will confer a favor by 
communicating with this office. 

Boston women can be registered as vot- 
ers for school committee every day until 
Oct, 18, in their own wards or at the office of 
the Registrars of Voters, Old Court House, 
Court Square, from 9 A. M. to 12 M., and 
from 2 P. M.to 5 P. M.; afterwards at 
any time between Nov. 7 and Nov. 22, at 
same hours. 


GENEROUS OFFER BY MRS, DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, of Belmont, gen- 
erously offers to give readings from her 
‘William Henry Letters,” or any of her 
other books, for her expenses only, for the 
benefit of the Bazar. Every Club and 
League ought to take advantage of this of- 
fer, get up a reading, chargean admission 
fee, and give their fellow townsmen and 
women an evening of delight and laugh- 
ter, while at the same time making money 
for the Bazar. No one who has heard 
Mrs, Diaz's readings from ‘‘The William 
Henry Letters’? needs to be told how 
charming they are, and the children will 
enjoy them just as much as the grown 
people, Avice Stone BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St. Boston, Oct. 16, 1899. 








“Wat's in a name?’ Everything, 
when you come to medicine. When you 
get Hood's Sarsaparilla you get the best 
money can buy. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice} 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, cornes 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1890. 
For further information or catalogues, addres, 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEF AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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BAKING 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. NEW YORK _ 























STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 

Ideal weather, a large attendance, and 
a cordial welcome from the Churchville 
club made the eighth annual convention 
of the Monroe County Political Equality 
Club, held on Oct, 13, a most delightful 
occasion. 

The address of the afternoon was given 
by Miss Harriet May Mills, State organ- 
izer. Miss Mills spoke on *‘Organization,” 
its needs and benefits, and urged her 
hearers to assist in perfecting suffrage or- 
ganizations in every town in the county. 

Miss Mills was followed by Rev. Willis 
O. Shaw, of Churchville, who spoke of 
his conversion to woman suffrage through 
being placed on a debate in reference to 
the subject. He said he consulted Miss 
Anthony for information, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time was given a surpris- 
ing amount of literature setting forth the 
reasons that are advanced in bebalf of ex- 
tending the franchise to women. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Helen Chase Anthony, said that three 
suffrage meetings have been held at Men- 
don Centre, aud were well attended. 
Grange 6, Honeoye Falls, a society com- 
posed of some sixty men and women, 
mostly farmers, passed a resolution in re- 
gard to suffrage, to be submitted to the 
legislative committee of the National 
Grange, requesting this committee to 
prepare and present a bill to provide for 
so amending the constitution as to secure 
the right of suffrage to all women taxed. 
A woman trustee and woman collector 
were elected in No. 5 school district of 
Riga, ‘The votes cast by men and women 
were about equal. In the first district 
three women were elected at the last an- 
nual election, making five women trustees 
for the entire district, and six for the 
county. In most districts there was quite 
a delegation of women, and they received 
very courteous treatment. 

Miss Mary Anthony, president of the 
Rochester club, said: 

‘*I think we have never had a more suc- 
cessful year. We have 212 names on our 
list of members, nearly all of whom keep 
up their dues so well that we are able to 
put into the national treasury $100, pay 
our annual dues to the State, about $60, 
besides contributing to a number of calls 
for $10 or $15 for assistance in carrying 
on county, State, and national work. In 
addition, the club has raised $607 towards 
a contribution to the fund for opening 
the University of Rochester to women.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi 
dent, Mrs. M. J. H. Stebbins, Churchville; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. D. Whipple, Iron- 
dequoit; recording secretary, Miss Emma 
M. Pollard, Charlotte; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Helen Chase Anthony, Roch- 
ester; treasurer, Mrs. M. B. Fenner. Mrs. 
S. C. Blackall, of Rochester, and Mrs. L. 
A. Parrish, of Churchville, were appoint- 
ed auditors. 

During the intervening time between 
the afternoon and evening sessions a 
number of visitors were conducted to the 
home of Frances E. Willard, and looked 
with reverence upon the rooms in which 
her childhood was spent. 

At the evening meeting Mrs. E. B. Sav- 
age, of Churchville, gave an address of 
welcome, to which Mrs. II. B. Clarke re- 
sponded. Miss Susan B. Anthony made 
the principal address, Before closing she 
asked all the men who believed women 
should have the franchise to stand up. 
All the men, and there were many pres- 
ent, stood up amid applause. 


women were evidently like-minded, for | 
no one responded to Miss Anthony’s in- | 


vitation for a speech from an opponent of 
woman suffrage. 
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IOWA. 
Drs MoINEs, [A., Ocr. 14, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our State Convention held at Mason 
City, Oct. 10, 11, and 12, was the most 
successful and enthusiastic I ever at- 
tended. It was also the largest ever held 
outside of Des Moines, excepting the one 
at Council Bluffs last year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the location was unfavor- 
able to a full attendance, 

Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, and Miss Mary G. Hay 
were with us, and the help and inspiration 
they gave us is past describing. The ad- 


All the 


dresses were enthusiastically received by 
large and appreciative audiences. One of 
the most interesting features of the entire 
programme was the report of the Inter- 
national Council, given by Miss Shaw. 

Mason City entertained us delightfully, 
the best homes of the city being thrown 
open to the delegates. A reception was 
also tendered at the charming house of 
Mrs. Emsley. Mrs. J. E. Moore, a finished 
musician, and one of Mason City’s most 
lovely women, had the music in charge. 
It was all of the highest artistic order, 
and contributed largely to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. 

Miss Anthony did not forget us, but 
| sent one of her strong, characteristic let- 
|ters of greeting and encouragement, 
| which was read in convention and re- 
| ceived with vociferous applause. 
| The treasure:’s report showed our re- 

ceipts for the fiscal year to be $1,503.45, 
and our expenditures, $1,440, showing 
| lowa to have been notasleep, even though 
| this was not a legislative year. Ina very 
| short time $1,500 was pledged to carry on 
the work the following year. Of course 
our headquarters will be continued as 
heretofore. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Evelyn H. Belden; vice- 
president, Adelaide Ballard; correspond- 
ing secretary, Ina Light Taylor; recording 
secretary, Clara M, Richey; treasurer, 
Mary J. Coggeshall. We go into our 
new year with brightened prospects and 
with all hope and courage. 

Ina Licgut TAYLOR, 


— eS 


MINNESOTA. 











Several new plans were made at the 
State Convention of the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, which was held last 
week at Albert Lea, Minn., for the carry- 
ing on of the work of the State. There 
was a good representation of women in- 
terested in the movement, and the meet- 
ings were marked by lively interest. The 
people of Albert Lea were hospitable and 
the visitors were entertained at their 
homes, The local committee detained 
them even after the business of the con- 
vention was over for drives, dinners, and 
other social affairs. 

An important suggestion which will 
require active work on the part of the 
women, if adopted, was made by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, National Organizer 
of New York. Mrs. Catt is strongly in 
favor of opening State headquarters to be 
in charge of an office clerk, In this way 
closer relations may be maintained with 
the eighteen county organizations and 
the eighteen new local societies. The 
matter will be decided at the executive 
meeting, which will be held shortly. At 
the work conference the national advisers 
officers advised that eleven meetings be 
held a year, one suffrage picnic be given, 
three lectures be given and three social 
meetings be held, and were strongly in 
favor of holding oratorical contests, in 
which prizes would be offered in the dif- 
ferent schools and colleges. 

There is a strong suffrage sentiment in 
the State, and Laura A. Gregg and Miss 
Helen Kimber, national organizers, re- 
ported that they found the field more 
favorable than in any State in which they 
had worked. There is no opposition, 
only indifference. The gain in library 
suffrage was reported and the amendment 
| which was adopted at the election that 

makes it impossible to pass another 

| amendment on account of the large ma- 
| jority required was the subject of con- 
siderable comment. 

The speeches were replete with helpful 
suggestions. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
spoke on a‘**True Democracy”; Dr. Bessie 





| Park Haines, ‘Does the State Need 
| Woman’s Ballot?’ Mrs. Elinor Fremott, 
| Albert Lea, “What is Lacking in the 
Government?”’ and Mrs. Concbeta Ferris 
Lutz, ‘Woman Suffrage in Its Relations 
to Our Churches.” 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Moline, Ill., gave 
a bright talk on ‘*The Crowning Race,” 
in which she said that ‘‘woman could not 
stand alone, nor could man fall alone.”’ 

The report of the treasurer showed that 
$402 had been expended during the year, 
leaving a small balance. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was the organization of the Freeborn 
County association, with R. C. Mosher 
president; Miss Mary Jansen, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. H. McMillan, treasurer. 
, The Albert Lea local society was also 
organized under the name of Equal Suf- 





frage Club. The officers are: President, 
Rev. Margaret M. Olmstead; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. M. Hewett; secretary, Mrs. 
Winefred McAllister; treasurer, Miss 
Helen Walsh, and auditor, Mrs. Elinor 
Fremont. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Derroir, Oct. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The fall meetings of the Detroit Equal 
Suffrage Association were opened, Oct. 
8, with an ‘‘English afternoon,’’ at the 
home of Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, 517 Fourth 
Avenue, 

Speaking on ‘‘Notable Women of Eng- 
land in Philanthropy and Reform,” Mrs, 
S. J. La Tour told of the work done by 
Lady Henry Somerset, Lady Aberdeen, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, Octavia Hill, 
and others. Miss May Boutelle described 
the ‘Women’s Universities of England,” 
including Newnham, Girton, and others. 
Mrs. H. J. Boutelle defined the ‘Political 
Status of Women in England.” ‘The 
Political Advance of Women in the Colo- 
nies,’’ was described by Mrs. Clara B. 
Arthur, who stated that the Women of 
New Zealand were allowed the full parlia- 
mentary franchise. Mrs. Florence Spald- 
ing told of the women’s Primrose League, 
founded by Lady Randolph Churchill and 
other Tory ladies to help the Beaconsfield 
party. Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins described 
a recent scene in the House of Lords, 
when the bill making women eligible to 
seats in the New London Municipal Coun- 
cil was under consideration. The bill was 
defeated, she said, by a packed house, 
although it was voted for by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, all the bishops, 
and Lord Salisbury. Mrs. S. W. Jack- 
son paid a tribute to Queen Victoria, 
and Dr. Mary Willard delivered a brief 
address. 

Before adjourning the audience sang 
one stanza of ‘'God Save the Queen,” fol- 
lowed by a stanza of ‘‘America.’’ The 
musical part of the programme was ren- 
dered by Miss Mina Parker and Miss 
Marguerite Luderer, D. M. J. 








NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ 
MEETING. 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Collegiate Alumne Association will 
be held in Chicago on Oct. 26, 27 and 28. 

On Thursday afternoon the association 
will meet at the Grand Pacific Hotel. The 
evening meeting will be held at Steinway 
Hall, On Friday the college women will 
be at the University of Chicago until 
evening, when a reception will be given at 
the rooms of the Fortnightly Club in the 
Fine Arts Building. The meetings of 
Saturday will be held at Northwestern 
University. 

The college women have condensed most 
of their social engagements into one day. 
On Friday, in addition to the reception at 
the rooms of the Fortnightly, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gardner Hale will give a luncheon 
at her residence, 5757 Lexington Avenue, 
and Miss Marion Talbot, Dean of Women 
at the University of Chicago, will serve 
tea at Green Hall in the afternoon. 

The programme for the three days is as 
follows: 

THURSDAY, OCT. 26. 

The Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion will meet at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel at 10 A. M. 

Afternoon session, 2.30 o’clock. 
members only. Grand Pacific Hotel. 
Address of welcome—Miss Marion Talbot, 

President of the Chicago branch. 

Annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of the Committee on Child Study, 
Miss Milicent W. Shinn. 

Report of Special Committee on an Ex. 
hibit at the Paris Exposition—Mrs. 
Lucien Howe. 

Report of the Committee on Finance and 
Publication. 

Admission of new branches. 

Amendments to the Constitution and 
other business. 

Evening session, 8 o'clock, Steinway 
Hall. 

Introductory, “The Association and the 
Public Schools’’—Miss Kate Holladay 
Claghorn, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Address, “The Public School System As 
a Social Institution’’—Dr. E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago. 

Address, ‘‘Coéperation in the Work of 
Public Education’’—Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, President St. Louis branch of 
ye ee ® 

Address, ‘ Educational Problems and 
Progress in the South’’—Miss Celestia 
S. Parrish, professor in Randolph- 
Macon, Women’s College. 

FRIDAY, OCT. 27. 

The morning will be spent in visiting the 
University of Chicago. Members are 
invited to report at the office ot Miss 
Talbot, Dean of Women, Room 9A, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, where information 
will be given and guides furnished. 
Members of the association are invited 
t» lunch at the house of Mrs. Harriet 
Swinburne Hale, 5757 Lexington 
Avenue, at 1 o’clock. 

Afternoon session, 2.30 o’clock, chapel 
Cobb Lecture Hall, University of Chi 
cago. 

Address of welcome to the University— 
by the President, William R. Harper. 


For 





Picturesque Building Lots at 





OAKHURST : 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig: 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through g 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. We want customers who wil] 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building 4 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CivIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








“Uniform College Entrance Require- 
ments’’—Dr, A. F. Nightingale, Super- 
intendent of High Schools, Chicago. 

Report of the Committee on Corporate 
Membership — Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 

Report of the Committee on Educational 
Legislation—Miss Alla W. Foster. 
Report on the act to incorporate the Asso- 

ciation of Collegiate Alumne, 

Conference on branch work. 

Delegates from branches will give account 
of work during the last year and dis- 
cuss plans and methods for the com- 
ing year. 

4.30 o’clock— 

Members of the association and their 
friends are invited by Miss Talbot to 
take tea at her residence, Green Hall, 
University of Chicago. 

8.30 to 11 o’clock— 

A reception will be tendered the associa- 
tion by the Chicago branch at the 
rooms of the Fortnightly, Fine Arts 
Building, Michigan Avenue, near Van 
Buren Street. 

SATURDAY, OCT. 28, 

The sessions will be held at Northwestern 

University, Evanston. 
Morning session, 10 o’clock. 

General topic, ‘‘The Method and Aims of 
Graduate Study for Women.” 

Address—President Henry Wade Rogers, 
of Northwestern University. 

Report of the Fellowship committee— 
Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Report of the Council to Accredit Women 
for Foreign Study—Miss Ida H. Hyde. 

Address— Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Secre- 
tary of the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs. 

Address—-Miss Annie Crosby Emery, Dean 
of Women, University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 

Luncheon will be served at 1 o’clock in 
the University Guild Rooms, Lunt 
Library. 

Afternoon session, 2 o’clock. 

Address. ‘College Teaching of the New 
Economics’”’—Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League. 

Address—Miss Katharine B. Davis, fel- 
low of the University of Chicago. 

Discussion. 

Election of officers. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held at 4. P. M. 


HEALTH OF NEWTON CHILDREN ENDAN- 
GERED. 


Editora Woman’s Journal: 

The recent action of the mayor of New- 
ton, in vetoing the order to connect the 
Claflin school with the sewer, is deserving 
of the severest condemnation by every 
parent or person interested in the health 
of our children, The present, so-called, 
sanitary arrangements are not only un- 
sanitary but disgustingly filthy, and a 
great menace to the health of every 
scholar and teacher confined in this build- 
ing, and obliged to inhale the emanations 
from this hotbed of disease. 

If one doubts that the present system is 
filthy and dangerous to health, they have 
only to make a personal inspection to be 
convinced, It is no idle statement that 
the health of every child and teacher in 
the building is endangered every day that 
the present condition of things exists, 
and the fact that more sickness has not 
resulted is good fortune, and in no way a 
guarantee that this exemption will con- 
tinue. 

If it is necessary to economize in the 
expenditures of the city, let it be done in 
some other way than at the expense of 
the children’s health. @. B. 

Newtonville, Oct. 14, 1899. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Secretary, Companion, Attendant.— 
A thoroughly well trained woman (colored), 
desires position of trust where special fitness 
is required. Runs type-writer; reads French, 
German, or music; understands nursing. 
Good references. Address D. A. G., care of 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE,.—For the week begin. 
ning Monday, Oct, 23, the Castle Square 
Theatre attraction will be William Gil. 
lette’s laughable comedy ‘Too Much 
Jobnson,”’ which proved so popular at 
this theatre last season, The changes 
made in the cast promise an added inter- 
est to this revival, which will be made 
upon the same elaborate scale as that 
which characterized its earlier perform- 
ances at this theatre. Mr. Gillette’s clever 
dialogue writing, and the constant suc- 
cession of amusing incidents make ‘‘Too 
Much Johnson” one of the brightest of 
its class of productions, ensure the suc- 
cess of this revival. The cast will bea 
brilliant one. Following ‘Too Much 
Johnson”? comes a grand production of 
“The Heart of Maryland,’’ which has 
long been in preparation. At the Mati- 
nee on Monday next, the souvenir will 
consist of a fac-simile autograph letter 
from Admiral Dewey, while at Manila, 
acknowledging the receipt of a Dewey 
souvenir spoon given out by the Castle 
Square Theatre. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Botson, Mass 


HOME THOUGHTS. 


The weekly letters under the above 
heading appearing in the Saturday editions 
of the New York Evening Post have at- 
tracted the attention of thoughtful women 
all over the country on account of the valu- 
able information and useful suggestions 
concerning the home and children that 
they contain. They are entertaining and 
helpful. 

The Saturday edition of The Evening 
Post will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year upon receipt of 
$1.50. Sample copies sent upon request. 


THE EVENING POST, 


Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


()() FOOD 
‘OO Fain 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 
Oct. 2 to Oct. 28, a. 


10 A. 

to 10 P, M. 
SOUSA, GODFREY, 
REEVES, MISSUD, 


And other Famous Bandmasters and their 
Celebrated Musicians. 


72,000 DEWEY 











Souvenir Spoons 
GIVEN AWAY FREE, 

3000 each morning to the First 1/00 Ladies 

purchasing tickets of admission at EXHI- 

sITION HALL TICKET OFFICE, No. 9 

Huntington Ave. (No other entrance.) 


Popular price— A Quarter 

















The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 
The popularity of these Waists for Moun 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 
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